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The materials used for their brews are the very best 
obtainable both in this country and abroad. 
CORN, which is so generally used by other brewers, 


does not enter into the products of the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n, 


hence their motto: 


“NOT HOW CHEAP, BUT HOW GOOD.” 


cece “the Greatest of Tonics,” 


Invigorates, rejuvenates and prolongs life. 
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Noonan & Kocian, 


617 Locust Street. 
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Assn 
Makes a specialty of 
Bottled Beers for 
é 
Cross Creek Lehigh 
Ten per cent better than any other Hard Coal. 
PRICES NO HIGHER. 





Coxe Bros. & Co., inc. 
No. 601 Rookery. 
Chicago, Aug. 10, 1900. 


Logwood, DeCamp & Co., = 
| 
| 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sirs: Replying to yours of the 8th inst., beg to say 
z _ et 
| thal you cannot assert too strongly that Cross Creek Lehigh is a 
genuine Lehigh Coal. It is mined in the very heart of the Lehigh 
Regions, and you are authorized, if necessary to bring the matter 


toa focus, to offera reward of $5,000.00 to any one who can 
prove that Cross Creek Lehigh is not a genuine Lehigh Coal. 


| Geo. Merryweather, 





| General Western Agent. 


| 
pe Salina & Co, 


Sole Distributors for St. Louis. 
Offices: 712-721 Union Trust Bldg. 


BELL, MAIN 39%, 
Telephones ' KINLOCH, B 50, 
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Summer Outings 


Before making arranye- 








Are now in order. 


ments for the spending of your summer 
vacation, it will pay you to look into the 
merits of some of the resorts located in the 
Ozark Mountains, along the 





Eureka Springs, Monte Ne, Antlers, Winslow, 
and plenty of other mountain watering 
places, are within easy reach of St. Louisans; 
or if good fishing is desired, you can find 
excellent sport within a few hours’ ride of 
St. Louis. 


For rates and full descriptive matter, address 


BRYAN SNYDER, 


General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS. 
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THE MIRROR FOR THE SUMMER. 


OING away for the summer? 
(5 Have the MIRROR sent after you. 
However much you may flit, the address will be 
changed as often as this office is notified. 
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TWO ROLES OF RICHARD’S. 
HE next issue of The MIRROR PAMPHLETS will be 
? devoted to two criticisms of Mr. Richard Mans- 
field’s acting, under the general title, “Two Roles 

of Richard’s.” 

The criticisms, by the editor of the MIRROR, are devoted 
to the interesting and peculiar actor’s interpretation of the 
chief roles in Edmond Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
and in George Bernard Shaw’s play, “The Devil’s Disciple.” 
Mr. Mansfield is the leading American histrion, whether or 
not we like his eccentricities of view or conduct, and in 
the plays mentioned, he appeared under circumstances best 
calculated to give us an exposition of himself. The inter- 
pretation of his interpretations, therefore, is necessarily in 
the nature of a psychological analysis of the man himself, 


and in view of the quite general suspicion that Mr. Mans- the base ball enthusiasm shows again that public interest 


field figures prominently, though in disguise, in the MIR- 
ROR’S unique key-novel serial story, “The Imitator,” the 
estimate in the two criticisms will be of interest for their 
convergence to or divergence from the analysis suspected 
in the novel. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to say that the choice of subject 
for this as for other numbers of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS 
is not that of the Editor of the Mrrror, but of readers of 
this paper. A number of subscribers and other readers 
have asked for the reproduction of one review or the other, 
and so the two criticisms will appear together. The July 
number of the MIRROR PAMPHLET will be of special 
interest, therefore, to people who collect literary material 
appertaining to the modern stage. 

The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are sold 
at this office, or by any branch of the American News 
Company, at 5 cents per copy. 
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Base Ball and Civic Feeling 

GOOD base ball club is a good investment for a 

town. There is something about it that stirs up a 

certain sort of civic pride, not the highest sort, 

perhaps, but still pride and enthusiasm of a very well de- 
fined intensity. A good base ball club advertises a town 
not only to its friends but to its enemies. The eyes of 
some hundreds of thousands of people,—good people, too, 
—are now on St. Louis because it has a clever ball team. 
Ten people know of our base-ball prowess where one person 
outside the city knows about our World’s Fair. The 
players of our club are more widely known and discussed 
than any of our great merchants, financiers, statesmen or 
editors. The St. Louisan abroad puffs out his chest and 
boasts of Donovan, Burkett, Heidrick, Wallace or Padden. 
And the dwellers in other cities say to themselves that St. 
Louis must be a pretty good town when it can put up such 
ateam as it has, and will turn out twenty-two thousand 
strong to see them play. The club isn’t first in the contest 
forthe championship, but it is undoubtedly first in the 
opinion of base ball experts in the technique of the game. 
This form of excellence is not, perhaps, an exalted form, 
but it implies brains in the players and judgment on the 
part of the owners, and, to that extent, it is an excellence 
that reflects credit upon the entire community. The effect 
of a good ball team upon the community itseif is wholly 
good. It gets the people together in a common enthusiasm 
and fuses them into a body inspired by local patriotism. It 
gets them into the open air to enjoy a sport without either 
gambling or drinking concomitants, and it stirs their blood 
pleasantly, which is almost as good for them as personal 
physical exercise. It warms up the people, from the pluto- 
crat to the small boy, from the society belle to the hotel- 
waiter. It makes for democracy, for there is no place in 
the world where distinctions so quickly disappear as in a 
crowd watching a ball game, whether the crowd roots or 
There, it is everybody for the old town and against 
the umpire. Such a feeling was, probably, more needed 
in St. Louis than in any othercity inthe Union. It is 
now here and it is a feeling that extends to 
other things than base ball. “Rooting” for the town be- 
comes a habit and the enthusiasm for the success of the ball 
club becomes easily an enthusiasm to put the city forward 
in every other possible way. I venture to say, that the in- 
terest awakened in the ball team, is, in its way, helping along 
that public spirit so much needed to make a success of our 
If we’ve got a chance to be first in 


hoots. 


coming World’s Fair. 
base ball, why not hustle to be first in everything? And 


can only be aroused on some basis of private interest. The 
Messrs. Robison, owners of the St. Louis club, have gotten 
together a ball team to make money out of it. They have 
made it the very best they could, in their judgment. They 
have disciplined their players and made the game decent. 
They have made the men “play for keeps” all the time, and 
this has created public faith in the club and respect for its 
management. They have put up a good article of sport and 
the result is that the public pours money into their purses 
and takes as keen an interest in the club’s doing as if it were 
supported by popular subscriptions. Private interest and 
private enterprise have become public in character. The 
people see what the Robisons have been trying to do and 
they rally tothe support of the management. Thus the 
Robisons not only demonstrate their own ability, but they 
demonstrate that this is a city that is not backward in sup- 
port of any good thing that is put beforethem. The base ball 
enthusiasm,then, is seen to .be something worth the consider- 
ation of the warm-weather philosopher. It is almost wholly 
good. It is good for the individual, because a man without 
enthusiasm might as well be dead. It is good for the com- 
munity, because a city without a common enthusiasm might 
as well be a grave-yard. The ball club stands for the town 
and pride in the ball club becomes pride in the town, and 
pride in one glory of the town, even if it be a very minor glory, 
awakens an aspiration for more and greater glories. The 
ball club draws the people together in such an aspiration and 
that aspiration must mean, eventually, the achievement of 
many things that might not come to pass except for suchan 
awakening. What we have long needed in St. Louis has 
been pride in and aspiration for the town. Now we have 
got it going with full steam up and it would be well for us 
all to get all good public movements started to get the bene- 
fit of the base ball craze’s momentum. Push things along. 
Get into the habit of rooting for the city’s advancement. 
Look for the best effort in all lines and give it the glad 
hand. Cheer the men who are doing something for the 
city, and squelch the knocker of public workers, just as we 
squelch the stranger in the grand-stand who ventures to 
speak scorn of the home club. Then we’ll have a city that 
will be what the patriotism of its people wants it to be. Oh 
yes; there’s an excellent civic lesson to be learned from the 
“fans” of the national game, even though they do look silly 
when they’re splitting their throats over some particularly 
exciting play. Be a base ball “fan” and you’ll find yourself 
thinking better of your city and willing to do more things 
for it. 
st st 
Concerning One Theodore 
W3HaT an eloquent silence is that with which all the out- 
and-out organs of the McKinley Administration have re- 
ceived the announcement of the formation of a club at 
Kansas City to boom Roosevelt for President. This con- 
spiracy of silence will not succeed, because Mr. Roosevelt 
has been wise enough tojoin it. Nothing so becomes the 
Vice-President as the proof he has given that he knows 
how to hold his tongue, as well as how and when to let it 
loose. Bnt one cannot help being disgusted at the syco- 
phancy of the administration press. Mr. McKinley does not 
fraternize with Mr. Roosevelt. Therefore all the adminis- 
tration papers ignore the latter. It reminds one of the 
conduct of courtiers of old, who, when an Emperor or King 
turned his back upon a person at court, promptly proceed- 
ed to taboo the unfortunate in imitation of the sovereign. 
Mr. Roosevelt was good enough to get votes for the ticket 
last year, but he is not good enough to be considered a fac- 
tor in the Administration. He is kept in the background 
by a cabal of the syndicate and the editor-sycophants of the 


syndicate. If he is mentioned at all itis as an eccentric 
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or an erratic. What are his eccentricities or érraticisms? 
That he is frank in his opinions, that he has an ideal of 
Americanism not wholly commercial and strictly expedient. 
Then, too, he reads and he writes and is interested in those 
phases of life that are non-existent to the wire-pulling 
Mr. Roosevelt isn’t worrying about what the 

What concerns him is what he thinks upon 
He hasn’t got his ear to the ground, 
He has no knack of 
words that palter in a double sense. He has 
bureau to exploit him. He has no capitalistic combine back 
of him, secure that he will never desert his makers. He 
goes ahead and attends to his business as Vice-President, 
just as he did when he was Civil Service Commissioner, or 
Police Commissioner, or Assistant Secretary of War, or Col- 
onel of the Rough Riders. He does what he has to do, ap- 
He is as modest now as he was spectacular 
three years ago. He knows his place and the measures 
that accord with it. And when the 
people ask what has become of Roosevelt they find that he 
is still on “deck” and doing what his position calls on him 


politicians. 

people think. 
any given subject. 
nor has he his head in the clouds. 


no press- 


propriately. 


He makes no breaks. 


todo. The people will continue to inguire for Mr. Roose- 
velt, though the papers still. more pointedly ignore him. 
The people like Roosevelt because he is an American, be- 
cause he isn’t a hedger or a dodger, because he isn’t the 
creature of any one manor set of men, because he repre- 
sents himself, because he is the type of man that politics 
needs, a man of convictions, aman of culture and of fine 
antecedents, yet in democratic sympathy with “all sorts and 
conditions of men.” By ignoring Roosevelt the newspapers 
cannot make the people forget him. He will be the lead- 
ing candidate for the Republication nomination for Presi- 
dent when the national convention assembles, even though 
he should not have, at that time, a single metropolitan 
organ, and he will be nominated, unless the delegates are 
again handled as Mr. Hanna, handled them on the occa- 
sion of the first nomination of Mr. McKinley. 
Fe 
The Corn Crop 

THE corn crop is going to be pretty good, after all. 
Not even newspaper sensationalism about the drouth could 
kill corn. It’s a product that can stand a great deal of 


trouble. Estimates from one thousand middle west coun- 
ties indicate that there will be at least half a crop, but an 
old farmer writes the MIRROR, from Illinois, that the crop 
will be bigger than expected by the most sanguine, “for,” 
says he, “the farmer will glean his field closer than ever 
fence corner and get 


before, right up into the smallest 


He proceeds to say 


The farmer 


every grain that is coming to him.” 
“the crop will not be a crop of good corn. 
will take in ears that he wouldn’t notice in an ordinary year. 
But there will be just corn enough to make a fair supply 
and at the same time keep up prices, which 

condition for the farmer and everybody else.” 


is an ideal 

So let us 

quit worrying about the corn crop, and begin to think about 

the yacht race or something about which we know even 
less. 

et 
Love and Literature 

“Is au Love Story Indispensable to Fiction?” is a hot- 

weather subject now being “symposiumed” in some of the 

Eminent writers waste pages on the 

Robert Louis 


Stevenson got along well without a love-story in his fiction. 


literary journals. 


subject when a few examples would suffice. 


Daniel De Foe wrote probably the best story ever written, 


without a love in it. There’s no love story in 


“Gulliver’s Travels.” 
world, love, after all, is but a little part. 


story 
And in the really great fiction of the 
Love is a small 
part of the interest of Hugo, Balzac, Thackeray, Dickens 


even, or Scott. The love-story is not indispensable to 
fiction and as time passes it will be still less indispensable. 
The world is interested in other problems before men and 
In the 


good novel love is very secondary, and it is just as well this 


women than the problem of sex-attraction. modern 


Why should we be wallowing continuously 
Why 


shouldn’t literature take on some of the reticence concern- 


should be so. 
in the display of the effects of the affections? 


The Mirror 


“The Love Letters 
of an Englishwoman,’ is best. 
Love on paper is degraded and made ridiculous. A facility 
in describing the conditions of lovers is but a poor facility 
at best—the symptoms are so obvious and in all cases so 
similar. Love isn’t everything any more—except in the 
exculpations and self-justifications of those who defile it. 
Love is not the whole thing with anyone in these days, or 
if it is, it is so in a sense somewhat different from that in 
which the older romancers indicated its paramountcy. The 
man who loves a woman nowadays, doesn’t pass his time 
He goes and hustles for 


ing love that we have taken on in life? 


: us that reticence 


warns 


telling her so in stilted phrase. 
her. He doesn’t confine himself to writing madrigals. 
If he’s the right sort, he’d rather write cheques for her and 
see that they were as good as frequent. One doubts too, 
whether woman thinks of love as she used to do. She likes 
men who do things other than worship her. She is apt 
to weary of devotion, in the old sense. She has other things 
to occupy her mind and to take a place in her heart. Not 
that love is going to be played out—not at all. But love of 
the old, rampant, rhetorical sort is to be subordinated to 
other things. That is to say it will be there, but it will not 
be an all-sufficient thing unto itself. It will be back of the 
work of bettering the world, a half-concealed motive for 
doing things. In literature as in life the greater problems 
must be treated, the problems of the interests of the many, 
the individual problems other than the one whether “he” 
gets “her.” Life grows more complex and literature can- 
not much longer concern itself with the heart-difficulties of 
one or two persons, but must treat of those persons and 
their heart-troubles as part of the complex community. 
Life has so many more aspects than the love aspect, and 
so many that are new, while that is old. Love is shown in 
later literature as being chiefly of literary interest when 
brought into complication with other motives, with 
intellectual freedom or with ambition, 
the of Zola’s 

heredity or miracle-working at 


as 


the desire for 


or pride, or, in case work, with 
such abstractions as 
Lourdes, or with the problem of France’s declining birth 
rate. It is safe to say that the great fiction of the future 
will deal with love in its manifestations with regard to the 
mass of mankind rather than with its delightful torturings 
of amanandamaid. In this sense the old time love story 
is effete, but, of course, for the multitude, the multitude 
that makes the 3,000,000 edition, the love story will still 
have charm, and books like “The Love Letters of an 
Englishwoman” or “When Knighthood was in Flower,” 
be popular. The great fictionists of the future, however, 
will view life more as Balzac and Zola have viewed it and, 
on a higher scale, as the English writers of the last fifteen 
years have attempted to treat it in those problem novels 
which discuss problems other than those of sex. 


se SF 


will 


The City Beautiful 
THE city beautiful is just now a matter of general 
interest and it may be useful to those concerned with this 
subject to know that there has recently been published by the 
Putnams, of New York, a very agreeably written volume on 
the subject. It iscalled “The Improvement of Cities and 
The author is Charles Mulford Robinson. 
interesting extracts from the book are reproduced in the 
August number of Current Literature. The subject 
pertinence in every American city, but especially in St. 
Mr. Robinson tells how the city beautiful may be 
brought into being. He would check the sky-scraper. 
That style of building hasbeen overdone. It has made the 
streets sunless chasms in which pedestrians swelter in 
summer and where they are whirled in frigid draughts in 
winter. He favors a repression of the sky-scraper rather 
than a suppression, believing that within certain limitations 
the tall Mr. Robinson 
pleads for pointing out the effects of 
colored facades of houses in the Italian cities. He alludes 
momentarily to the value even of such points of color as 


Towns.” Some 


has 


Louis. 


building can be made artistic. 
color in the streets, 


are made by the painting of letter boxes, fire alarm boxes, 
Mr. the of 
in cities and he prefers the idea the 


planting 
that 


etc. Robinson believes’ in 


trees 





city should plant and care for the trees rather thay 
the 
may be planted. 


owners of the property before which the trees 
Naturally, a man who believes in tree. 
lined streets believes in parks and plenty of them. He 
favors a discriminating use of Boston ivy, that it may cover 
certain walls of public buildings, but he would not have 
He 


wants Nature kept in every way possible in evidence in the 


the creeper hide anything that should be shown. 
city streets. He would have the municipalities take great 
They should a]- 
ways be placed where they would be most effective, and 


pains in the location of public buildings. 


where there is no choice of site he would have all public 
structures designed and erected in accordance with the de- 
mand of the environment, in the matter of artistic har- 
mony. He favors also the regulation of advertising in 
the streets, on the walls of houses, onthe bill boards in the 
city. He would not permit the display of monstrosities in 
color or deformities in drawing, or any of the glaringly bad 
examples of theatrical printing which shock us when the 
theatrical season is on. Hetells us how Edinburg and 
Paris and many German cities have regulated the ad vertis- 
ing nuisance without in the least putting any unreasonable 
limitation upon the advertiser. He points out too that 
many European communities derive quite a revenue from 
Mr. 
that 
deal- 


confined 


imposing atax upon all advertising in public places. 
as to 
of 


so far 
the 
manufacturers 


Robinson even suggest 
certain 


largely 


goes 

signs 
be 
That those of 
the pawn-broker or the barber, that tell a story, or the sign 


wherever __ possible 


ers and more 


to the rebus_ forms. is, signs like 


of a kid for a glover’s, or the old glove store sign of a hand, 
Mr. 
course, takes cognizance of the poster, but notwithstanding 


or the tobacconist’s Indian figure. Robinson, of 
the poster fad of about four or five years ago the public 
never really caught on to the beauty of some of the designs 
that were then put forth. Posters make Paris kiosks and 
pillars really attractive, but the poster never came _ into 
Here 


people collected them and hid them in the houses and there 


general effect for outdoor exhibition in this country. 


never was any general or even slightly appreciable effect 
upon street signs from the poster craze, so far as it made its 
way on this side of the water. It never got beyond the 
dignity of a fad, whereas in Paris the poster is made for 
Mrs. 


book contains so much that touches upon the city beautiful 


the street and for the eye of the million. Robinson’s 
that one can only mention the few salient points as above. 
He makes it clear that there is a way to make a beautiful city, 
and that the way is not expensive, if only the authorities 
and the citizens will work together in some sort of harmony. 
Of course he is against the smoke nuisance as being per- 
haps the greatest obstacle in the way of beautifying and 
brightening a city. It is the smoke nuisance that has practi- 
cally driven color out of the streets of American cities and 
out of the clothing of American citizens as well. »There 
should be many fountains in our cities, and many statues of 
men who have done something for the world, for the 
Nation or for the city. The approaches to a city should be 
beautified too, if for no other reason than for the value of 
first impressions. Now the land approach to every city in 
America, save New York and San Francisco, is a dismal 
ride between freight, coal, cattle cars, and past works of 
the most vilely odoriferous effluvia. Shacks and shanties 
should be banished from the neighborhood of the stations 
receive the trains into the 


or depots that running 


cities. Supplementing all these suggestions there is 
naturally the usual insistence upon the maintenance 
of the cleanliness of cities. There is nothing 


that Mr. Robinson suggests that is out of line with 
American municipal ideas. Every city in the United 
States can be made beautiful, if only some one will make it 
his business to work for that idea in the city government. 
A municipal government should try as hard to keep out of 
sight the unsightly, as it tries to keep in the background, 
The city is 
everybody’s home, and it should be kept as nicely, and 


so far as possible, the evil life of cities. 
made to look as attractive as a home owner of means tries 


to make his residence appear. Building laws, street ordi- 











.ances, health regulations can be devised to bring about 
The city has as much right as a city to 
enact laws to make it pretty as it has to enact laws to 
Anything 
insightly may properly be considered a nuisance. There 
would be no abuses, for no official or set of officials could 


the city beautiful. 


suppress criminals or condemn nufsances. 


stand out against the common-sense taste of the commun- 
ity. Cities need not necessarily be ugly to be great. If 
they were more often made beautlful, cities more often 
would be good, and Paris, the beautiful and wicked, does 
not disprove the argument, for the wickedness of Paris is 
due to the fact that it ministers to the vile taste of the 
hordes from all over the world, as well as to the cultured 
taste of the world. If the authorities in 
any city will set the example of trying for a beau- 
tiful city, the people will soon fall into sympathy with 
the effort. The doesn’t like to try for 
beauty, when he feels that his neighbor will do something 
If the city authorities, how- 


whole 


citizen 


to nullify all that he may do. 
ever, would exercise their prerogatives of regulation of 
buildings and streets and stands and signs it would soon be 
found that the people would try to put their places in har- 
mony with such regulations, and those who would not do so 
at first would be shamed into it by the contrast of their 
tasteless properties with those better cared for and more 
The city 
The peo- 


artistically conducted. The reform is coming. 
beautiful will soon be numerous in this country. 
ple are looking into the matter on their own account. The 
sentiment is growing, fand the authorities of every city 
are studying how best to meet the requirements of this 
growing popular sentiment. Mr. Robinson’s book will be 
of great value to all such officials and to all associations hav- 
ing for their object the beautifying and betterment of cities. 
St. Louis needs more of the sort of reformation and sug- 
gestion contained in the book than many another town, be- 
cause the feeling for a better St. Louis is rendered acute 
through the interest in the World’s Fair project, but there 
is no city, however large orsmall, that cannot profit by some 
of Mr. Robinson’s demonstrations or hints at the way to 
make the town “a good place to live in.” 
st 
The Westward Rush and the Single Tax 

A GLANCE over the list of those who have drawn claims 
n the lottery of Kiowa and other Indian lands, at El-Reno, 
shows tkat the people who are rushing for homesteads do 
not come from the more thickly populated Middle States, 
but from the region near to the new Promised Land. 
They are people who, apparently, must always be on the 
They hail chiefly from the Indian 
Territory itself, and many of them, it is presumed, are 


outposts of civilization. 


taking another chance after having tried for fortune in 
earlier rushes for homesteads. 
few from Missouri though many from Kansas. 


There are comparatively 
There are 
few from Texas or Iowa. This revelation would indicate 
that the great crowding to El Reno and vicinity is not so 
much an aciual seeking for homes as merely a symptom 
of restlessness, of a desire to get a little farther ahead of 
the general westward procession and possibly to gamble on 
the chance of alighting upon something so good that they 
could sell it. The whole affair is, indeed. a gamble, and the 
lottery feature is not the least attractive feature thereof. 
It is something new, as other lands have been opened on a 
certain day, and there was a general race to grab whatever 
could be picked up in the way of land. Of the rushers 
and winners not many will long remain. They will again 
become restless and move farther on, or some of them will 
return to the places they left. There is not much prospect 
that the majority of those who have gone into the gamble 
really want homes, as the Government takes for granted. 
Many of the people do, perhaps, but by far the greater 
number are hoping to win something that they can sell at 
an enormous profit. It is not unlikely that, by hook or by 
crook, the good land will be found, in the course of no 
very great time, to be passing into the hands of men or 
combinations having the money to developthem. The rush 
is picturesque in many ways. The excitement of hoping to 
be one of thirteen thousand out of one hundred and seventy 
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thousand to win something is very agreeable, but the fact is 
that the home builders are not, generally speaking, part of 
this great gambling crowd. The home-builders will come 
later, when it shall become known just what there is in the 
new country to found a home or a fortune upon. The 
applicants for land now are to be classed chiefly as adven- 
turers. It is nearly always thus in these later days. Still, 
the Government’s intention is all right. It offers land for 
homes for practically nothing. If the home-seekers have 
not taken advantage of the offer and the merely adventur- 
ous have crowded them out, that is not the Government’s 
fault. But, all other things aside, one wonders whether 
this experience in opening these new lands, in the way that 
has been described in the daily press, will not give strength 
to the crusade for the Single Tax. The land is the pro- 
perty of all and no one can say that the celebrated “sup- 
pressed chapter” of Herbert Spencer would not apply to the 
conditions presented in the matter under consideration. 
The commuuity to be in these lands will make the value 
of them, much more than will the industrial effort of the 
settlers. There is logic, therefore, in the contention that 
the community should benefit by its own work through the 
taxation of the value of the land. In such a new country the 
Single Tax theory would work out practically without 
injury to any one. It would get at fundamental wealth in 
the very beginnings thereof, and it would probably force 
more rapid development than could be brought about under 
other circumstances, owing to the necessity it would create 
to utilize the taxed land. If our Single Tax friends know 
their business, they will use effectively for their cause this 
great rush of alleged homeseekers to the Kiowa, Comanche 


and Apache countries. Uncle Fuller. 


Jt ot ot ot 
THE MAKERS OF THE FAIR. 





FIRST ARTICLE, 





place first the man who first conceived the idea of 
celebrating the Louisiana Purchase by a World’s 
Fair. That man is, Mr. Charles M. Harvey, editorial 
writer of the Globe-Democrat. 


A MONG the makers of the World’s Fair, I would 


He wrote articles advocating 
such a celebration, as long ago as 1893 and it was due solely 
to him that the importance of the ‘Purchase was impressed 
upon the public mind. At first, though it was long after he 
began hammering upon the idea, a few citizens inclined to 
the idea that the proper way to celebrate the event would 
The idea of a 


fine park on the river front dominated the earlier meetings 


be by the erection of some local monument. 


of the few public-spirited men who took an interest in Mr. 
Harvey’s suggestion. The only man who coincided with 
Mr. Harvey’s idea of a World’s Fair was Mr. Frederick 
W. Lehmann, whose forceful eloquence and fascinating 
presentation of the scope of a World’s Fair project finally 
gradually won over the others, and the committee decided to 
undertake a celebration of national and international rather 
than of local importance. The two gentlemen I have 
named are therefore entitled to the credit I have here given 
them, and I venture to think that their services deserve as 
much commendation as that of some of the “ten thousand 
dollar beauties,” who come into line at the eleventh hour 
and put their names on paper to make up the deficit in the 
$5,000,000 popular subscription. The idea had to come be- 
fore the cash and Messrs. Harvey and Lehmann had the 
idea. 

Among the early converts to the Fair idea was Mr. W. 
H. Thompson, President of the Bank of Commerce. He 
agreed to act as Treasurer and when he agreed he said the 
thing had to be a $15,000,000 fair or nothing. The figures 
startled, almost paralyzed, some of his associates. The 
town, they thought, couldn’t doit. Raise $5,000,000 by 
popular subscription? They threw up their 
Get $5,000,000 from Congress? It made their 
hearts sink. Get $5,000,000 by issuing bonds? The 
people wouldn’t stand it. Nevertheless, Mr. Thompson 
said, it must be a Fair on his scale or he’d have nothing to 
do with it. Dubiously, half-heartedly the 


hands in 
horror. 


others 
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agreed to “try.” “Try nothing,” said Mr. Thompson, 


“we must succeed.” Then came the knocking. Some 
other banks didn’t like the prominence of the Bank of 
Commerce. Some fogy capitalists feared the reaction from 
Some financiers didn’t like the Fair idea because 


they thought that the Bank of Commerce clique would hog 


a Fair. 
everything. There were, in those days, more prominent 
citizens against the Fair than there were for it, so many of 
them that it seemed an impossibility to carry the thing 
through without them. The first tentative appeals to the 
wealthy were met generally with the most disheartening 
apathy when they were not met with flat opposition. The 
members of the original committee had but one refrain, 
“Let’s drop it.” 
“Never.” 


Mr. Thompson had but one reply— 
It was soon noticed that Mr. Thompson was the 
strong man. It was soon plain that his faith in the project 
was enough guarantee for many of the business men to 
come in. He would not conciliate the opposition. He 
said he’d get along without them if they didn’t come in, 
and he fairly drove his associates on with the announcement 
that the Fair had to be or he would pull out. The town, he 
said, was all right. It would raise the $5,000,000 by sub- 
scription, vote the other $5,000,000 and the rest was easy. 
But for him nine out of ten of the solicitors of subscrip- 
tions would have “laid down.” 

When he fell ill, temporarily, it was thought the game 
was up. When he went away to recuperate, despair 
settled on the few workers and it was then that this paper 
kept the project alive by a succession of scornfully, almost 
brutally, frank articles pointing out the need for the Fair 
The faint-hearted 
were lashed into activity by the MIRROR, and Mr. Thomp- 


son was, probably, the only man in the organization for the 


and the eminent disgrace of failure. 


Fair who saw that the blunt criticism in seeming hostility to 
the project was the one thing needful at that time to put 
half a hundred “sick men” on their feet. 

He it 
was who saw the necessity of putting to the front a man 


Mr. Thompson outlined the plan of campaign. 


popular, plausible, energetic, and so the man to make the 
front to the people was found in Mr. David R. Francis. 
How he has 
Enough to say that he was 


Mr. Francis took the post at much sacrifice. 
filled it may be told in future. 
the one man who could have done what he did in the 
matter of securing the appropriation from Congress, who 
could cover the whole country and make a pleasing first 
impression everywhere, who could lure into the movement 
here many of those who were holding off. Mr. Thompson 
picked the man. The man’s success is as much a credit, 
perhaps even more, to Mr. Thompson as to himself. 

When the popular subscription languished and was 
largely shy of the $5,000,000 that had to be shown as sub- 
scribed before Congress would vote $5,000,000, Mr. 
Thompson sent out to a list of men he had made out, called 
them to his office, told them he wanted them to guarantee 
$10,000 apiece and put their names down for that sum. 
Many of them came with shuffling ill grace, but they came. 
The amount was signed for. Congress had to make the ap- 
propriation. 

Then came “No” said Mr. 
Thompson, “the Fair must be opened on May lst, 1903, or 
not at all,” and that settled the point. It was Mr. Thomp- 
son, chiefly, who sifted from the subscribers to the Fair 
fund the men for Directors. It was Mr. Thompson who 
had the courage to turn down this man or that with a pull, 
It was Mr. Thompson who 


talk of postponement. 


social or political or financial. 
carried the point of putting the mostly half-hearted “ten 
thousand dollar beauties” in the directory over the heads of 
some men who had done more than $10,000 worth of work 
for the Fair, but had not the coin when it was needed. 
Things like that, unpleasant, had to be done. He did 
them. Had some one to be squelchedin the Directory for 
some fool idea? Mr. Thompson did the squelching. Who 
would take the responsibility of offending directors in the 
matter of making up the important committees? Mr. 
Thompson. He substracted from or added to the commit- 
tee as he willed—and without giving reasons. When dis- 
cussion arose and any matter was thrashed out in talk, it 
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was, and it is, Mr. Thompson who said the final word—or, 
maybe, he just looked it with that pale-reddish ‘scowl of his. 
The Directors were not slow to catch on. They now call 
him the “papa” of the enterprise. 

Mr. Thompson is eminently wise. He is an intellec- 
tualand moral bludgeoner. He is not addicted to suave 
Meet him casually and you’re apt to think he is 
But he has a wide range. He knows 
He has views on art and architecture 


speech. 
hardly polite. 
myriads of things. 


that are as sound as his judgment on finance. He is inter- 
ested in esthetics only little less thanin money. He is 
more interested in men than in anything else. He knows 


how to find their best and howto use it. It is this interest 
of W. H. Thompson in men that is mainly responsible for 
the Directory’s declaration that the Fair shall be an exposi- 
tion of life, of the doing of things rather than of things 
done. He doesn’t take no for an answer. He goes at his 
objective and woe to him who is inthe way. His methods 
are as grim, dour, lionesque as his looks, but if you’ll look 
twice into his face you’ll see a hint of fun and possibly not 
a little kindness behind it. He’s a self-made man, but 
modest. He loves the background, but then he has much 
pleasure there in working the wires that impel those who 
may be in the public eye. He is practical. No hot air goes 
with him. Totalk to him you’ve got to come to the point 
If he differs with you, he doesn’t argue with 
you, he just tells you. He hates fakes. To appeal to him 
a thing must have substance. That makes him somewhat 
domineering, but it was his domineering,—rather call it 
bulldozing—that pulled the Fair out of the slough of apathy 
and shocked his associates out of the dismal dumps. It is 
amusing to see the so-called heavyweights of this town 
deferring to him. It makes one wish to be in the big enter- 
prise just for the chance of jolting him once. He sends for 
them; they come. He nods his head; they all acquiesce. 
And when I say they, I refer to men who are themselves 
not a little bossy and dictatorial. Still, when you ask one 
of those bossy men why they do it, they’ll say simply “be- 
cause he’s right, because he is so wise, so far-seeing, so 
deep.” But is he broad? you may ask, and they’ll tell you 
that there’s not a matter that comes up that he has not 
thought out for himself and formed an opinion on it that is 
He has no prejudices in affairs, no 
prejudices against men. He has only convictions. Thus 
far, at least, Mr. W. H. Thompson is the Fair. Is he so 
because he raised the money? Those about him say not. 
Does he care anything for anybody? Only what anybody 
may be worth caring for. What’shis weakness? I haven’t 
heard, but from what I have here writtenI strongly suspect 
his weakness will be found to be himself. That is to say, 
if Mr. Thompson is to fall short in anything, it will be due 
to his excess of masterfulness. His greatest danger lies in 
the fact that, so far, no one in the Directory of ninety- 
three men has been found to give him battle. One honestly 
hopes, without a particle of dislike or disrespect for Mr. 
Thompson, that his mastery will not long remain so utterly 
indisputable. It were better for himself that he should not 
be much longer regarded as a sort of impeccable joss. 
W. M. R. 


instanter. 


not a prejudice. 


Fett 
THE ENGLISH ZOLA. 





GEORGE MOORE, 


G = MOORE, often called “the English Zola,” 





has long been one of the most interesting figures in 

Literary London. In this country he is not so well 
known as scores of novelists whose anaemic work is not 
worthy of being mentioned in the same breath with his. 
The revolting realism of many of his earlier novels—a 
pornographic strain that runs through the warp and woof 
of them all—is the main reason for his lack of vogue among 
our book-reading public. The unrestrained naturalism of his 
novels has made him anathema maranatha to our prominent 
houses, consequently his books have been left largely to 
the tender mercies of pirating publishers, who have 


swooped down on his works and issued them in cheap paper 
editions, with vile illustrations added as bait. 
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However, Mr. Moore is so tremendously in earnest, and 
withal so powerful a writer that no one who wishes to ex- 
amine the subject of realism in fiction can afford to neglect 
his writings. These are, principally, “A Mummer’s Wife,” 
“A Drama In Muslin,” “Spring Days,” “A Mere Ac- 
cident,” “A Modern Lover,” “Vain Fortune,” “Esther 
Waters,” “Celibates,” “Evelyn Innes.” 

His excursions into criticism have resulted in “The 
Confessions Of A Young Man,” “Impressions and Opinions” 
and “Modern Painting.” Although it is with George Moore 
the novelist rather than with George Moore the critic that 
the many are directly concerned, nevertheless some analysis 
of his trenchant, able, iconoclastic criticisms is necessary 
to a right understanding of his metier as a novelist. 

Moore the novelist is adumbrated in Moore the critic. 
His first published book of criticism, “The Confessions 
Of A Young Man,” exploded like a bomb inthe midst of 
Literary London, early in the eighties. The book is a fas- 
cinating collection of obiter dicta. Many have copied its 
brutally iconoclastic style, especially Vance Thompson—but 
all imitations are pale, etiolated, invertebrate, beside the 
inimitable original. Here are some of the pithiest passages 
from “The Confessions Of A Young Man.” This on 
Howells and James, two names then on all men’s lips: 


“Henry James went to France and read Tourgueneff. 
W. D. Howells stayed at home and read Henry James.” 


This on Meredith: 


“My fat landlady lent me a novel by George Meredith, 
--‘The Tragic Comedians;’ I was glad to receive it, for 
my admiration of his poetry, with which I was slightly 
acquainted, was very genuine indeed. ‘Love ina Valley,’ 
is a beautiful poem, and the ‘Nuptials of Attila,’ I read it 
in the New Quarterly Review years ago, is very present in 
my mind, and it is a pleasure to recall its chanting rhythm, 
and lordly and sombre refrain—‘Make the bed for Attila.’ 
I expected, therefore, one of my old passionate delights 
from his novels. I was disappointed, painfully d sap- 
pointed. I do not know any book more tedious than 
‘Tragic Comedians,’ more pretentious, more blatant, stupid 
in all its gaud and absurdity as a cockatoo. More than fifty 
pages I could not read. ‘When we have translated half of 
Mr. Meredith’s utterances into possible human speech, then 
we can enjoy him,’ says the Fall Mall Gazette. We take 
our pleasures differently; mine are spontaneous, and I know 
nothing about translating the rank smell of a nettle into the 
fragrance of a rose, and then enjoying it. Mr. Meredith’s 
conception of life is crooked, ill-balanced and out of tune. 
What remains?—a certain lustiness. You have seen a big 
man with square shoulders and a small head, pushing 
about in a crowd; he shouts and works his arms; he seems 
to be doing a great deal; in reality he is doing nothing; so 
Mr. Meredith appears to me, and yet I can only think of 
him as an artist; his habit is not slatternly, like those of 
such literary hodmen as Mr. David Christie Murray, Mr. 
Besant, Mr. Buchanan. There is no trace of the crowd 
about him. Ido not question his right of place; I am out 
of sympathy with him, thatis all, and I regret that it 
should be so, for he is one whose love of art is pure and 
untainted with commercialism, and if I may praise it for 
naught else, I can praise it for this.” 


This on Mr. Blackmore, Mr. Christie Murray and Mr. 


(later Sir Walter) Besant. 

“Lorna Doone” struck me as childishly garrulous,stupidly 
prolix, swollen with comments not interesting in them- 
selves and leading to nothing. I read two books by Mr. 
Christie Murray and one by Mr. Walter Besant. It is 
difficult to criticize such work. There is absolutely nothing 
to say but that it is as suited to the mental needs of the 
villa as the baker’s loaves and the butcher’s rounds of 
beef are to the physical. I do not think that any such 
literature is found in any other country.” 


This well-deserved excoriation of the 


Buchanan: 

“Mr. Robert Buchanan is a type of artist that every age 
produces unfailingly. Catulle Mendes is his counterpart in 
France,—but the pallid Portuguese Jew,with his Christ-like 
face, and his fascinating fervor is more interesting than 
the spectacled Scotchman. Mr. Buchanan has attacked 
men whose shoe-strings he is not fit to tie, and having 
failed to injure them, he retracted all he said, and launched 
forth into slimy benedictions. He took Fielding’s master- 
piece, degraded it and debased it; he wrote to 
the papers that Fielding was a genius in spite of his coarse- 
ness, thereby inferring that he was a much greater genius 
since he had sojourned in this Scotch house of literary ill- 
fame.” 

These incisive remarks on Robert Louis Stevenson: 

“I think of Mr. Stevenson as a consumptive youth 
weaving garlands of sad flowers with pale, weak hands, or 
leaning toa large plate-glass window, and scratching there- 
on exquisite profiles with a diamond pencil. Mr. Steven- 
son’s style is over smart, well-dressed, shall I say, like a 
young man walking in the Burlington Arcade.” 

Finally,this splendid eulogy of one of the modern books, 
indubitably literature, Pater’s “Marius the Epicurean:” 


late Robert 





“I will tarry no longer with mere criticism, but go dire: 
to the book to which I owe the last temple in my soul 
“Marius the Epicurean.” Well I remember when I read th: 
opening lines, and how they came upon me sweetly as th 
blowing breath of a bfight spring.I knew that I was awakened 
a fourth time, that a fourth vision of life was to be given | 


me. Shelley had revealed to me the unimagined skies 
where the spirit sings of light and grace; Gautier had shown 
me how extravagantly beautiful is the visible world and 
how divine is the rage of the flesh; and with Balzac I had 
descended,circle by circle,into the nether world of the sou! 
and watched its afflictions. Then there were minor 
awakenings. Zola had enchanted me with decoration and 
inebriated me with theory; Flaubert had astonished me 
with the wonderful delicacy and subtlety of his workman- 
ship; Goncourt’s brilliant adjectival effects had captivated 
me for a time, but all these impulses were crumbling into 
dust, these aspirations were etiolated, sickly as faces grown 
old in gaslight. I had not thought of the simple and un- 
affected joy of the heart of natural things; the color of the 
open air, the many forms of the country, the birds flying,- 

that one making for the sea, the abandoned boat, the dwarf 
roses and the wild lavender; nor hadI thought of the 
beauty of mildness in life, and how, by acertain avoidance 
of the wilfully passionate and the surely ugly, we may 
secure an aspect of temporal life which is abiding and soul- 
suficing. A new dawn was in my brain, fresh and fair, 
full of wide temples and studious hours, and the lurking fra- 
grance of incense; that such a vision of life was possible I had 
no suspicion, and it came upon me almost with the same 
strength, almost as intensely as that divine song of the flesh 
—“Mademoiselle De Maupin.” But “Marius the Epicurean” 
was more to me than a mere emotional impulse, precious 
and rare though that may be, for this book was the first 
in English prose I had come across that procured for me 
any genuine pleasure in the language itself, in the combi- 
nation of words for silver or gold chime,and unconventional 
cadence, and for all those lurking half meanings, and that 
evanescent suggestion, like the odor of dead roses, that 
words retain to the last of other times and elder usage. 
Until I read “Marius” the English language ( English prose) 
was to me what French must be to the majority of English 
readers. “Marius” was the stepping-stone that carried me 
across the channel into the genius of my own tongue. 
Having saturated myself with Pater, the passage to De 
Quincy was easy. He, too, was a Latin in manner and 
in temper of mind, but he was truly English, and through 
him I passed to the study of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
the real literature of my race, and washed myself clean.” 


“Impressions and Opinions” (1891) created almost as 
great an impression. The contents of this volume comprise 
papers on Balzac, Turgueneff, Degas, Mummer-Worship, 
Our Dramatists and their Literature, A Great Poet,( Verlaine) 
Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” and other interesting subjects. The article 
on “Mummer-Worship” roused the player-folk to a high 
pitch of fury. Mr. Moore started out with this contention: 

“An actor is one who repeats a portionof a story inven- 
ted by another. You can teach a child to act, but you can 
teach no child to paint pictures, to model statues, or to write 
prose, poetry, or music. Acting is, therefore, the lowest 
of the arts, if it is an art at all, and makes slender demands 
on the intelligence of the individual exercising it, but this 
age, being one mainly concerned with facile amusement 
and parade, reverences the actor above all other beings, 
and has, by some prodigy, that cannot be explained by us, 
succeeded, or almost succeeded, in abstracting him from 
the playwright, upon whom he should feed in the manner 
of a parasite, and endowing him with a separate existence— 
of necessity ephemeral, but which by dint of gaudy up- 
holstery and various millinery has been prolonged beyond 
due limits and still continues. Our contention is a three- 
fold one: first, that acting is the lowest of the arts, if it be 
an art at all; secondly, that the public has almost ceased to 
discriminate between bad and good acting, and will readily 
grant its suffrage and applause to any one who has been 
abundantly advertised, and can enforce his or her claim 
either by beauty or rank; thirdly, that the actor is applauded 
not for what he does, but for what he is—that of late 
years the actor has been lifted out of his place, and, in 
common with all things when out of their places, he is 
ridiculous and blocks the way.” 

And he proved it in as virile a piece of criticism as I have 
ever read. Compared with “Mummer Worship,” Clement 
Scott’s philippics were feeble to a degree. The volume 
“Modern Painting” is known to all artists as an invaluable 
contribution. The papers on Whistler, Chavannes, Millet, 
Ingres, Corot, Manet, Monet, Sisley, Pissaro are authori- 
For pure incisive satire commend me to George 
Moore. Well! this subject of “Modern Painting” suits 
George Moore—has him at its best. How good that best is 
all followers of contemporary criticism know. 

George Moore ieaped into notoriety with his first novel, 
“A Mummer’s Wife.” The two great English librarians, 
Mudie and W. H. Smith (a trust that controls all the rail- 
road newstands in Great Britain) boycotted the book on 
account of its alleged immorality. All this occurred twenty 
years ago, and the canons of morality as applied to fiction 
having changed considerably since then, what was considered 
shocking in 1881 would now be considered very innocuous. 


tative. 








Hardy’s “Tess of the D'Urberville’s,” “Jude the Ob- 
ire,” Mr. Meredith’s “Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” 
vhich a usually kindly reviewer has described as a “crazy 
ructure gorgeously decorated,in which dwell nympholepts, 
ed satyrs, erotic wives and foredoomed maidens, all 

-.oving to rainbow-hued destruction or jaundiced delight,” ) 
-eorge Egerton’s “Keynotes,” Sarah Grand’s “The 
feavenly Twins,” Gertrude Atherton’s “Daughter Of 
fhe Vine,” Le Gallienne’s “Quest of the Golden Girl,” 
vrank Norris’ “McTeague,” Miss Amelie Rives’ cerebellic 
»mances, Edgar Saltus’ salacious novelettes eulogizing 
cicisbeism, in a word all the fin-de-siecle novels in which 
oth hero and heroine play lawn tennis with the Seventh 
Commandment—have changed all that. Other times, other 
ides. At this late hour, there seems little in it to take ex- 
ception to on the ground of morality. In it Mr. Moore did 
not go out of his way to invest with adventitious attractive- 
ness the sin with which he dealt. Roses and raptures were 
not without a place in his records, but there were plenty of 
thorns and torments. Yes, “A Mummer’s Wife” is a striking 
book, clever, unpleasant, realistic, a novel that holds a 
unique position among English novels, being to them what 
Flaubert’s “Madam Bovary” was to French fiction. 

“Spring Days,” “A Drama In Muslin,” Vain Fortune,” 
(published in this country by the Scribners) “A Mere 
Accident” may be accounted early indiscretioas. It is by 
virtue of “A Mummer’s Wife,” “Esther Waters” and 
“Evelyn Innes” that he stands where he does to-day—with 
Meredith and Hardy, the third in a list of the greatest 
living English novelists. “Esther Waters” has been rescued 
by the Herbert Stone Company from the pirating publishers 
into whose hands it at first fell. It is a masterpiece, of lowly 
lite perhaps, but a masterpiece for all that. There are 
some poignantly sad chapters in it, passages where we have 
been nearer to tears than at several much lauded deathbed 
scenes, é. g. the deaths of Pau, Dombey and Little Nell. 
“Esther Waters” deals with a servant girl and her lover, 
his death and her misfortunes. It is a book that you must 
read for yourself, no quotation or synopsis can adequately 
express its power and beauty. It stands for something, 
and that something is the greatest the Almighty has given 
us. “Evelyn Innes” demonstrated that Mr. Moore had 
lost none of his pungency. Dedicated “To Arthur Symons 
and W. B. Yeats, two contemporary writers with whom I 
am in sympathy,” it details how a girl made the mistake of 
so many ale-house aesthetes, especially /es Jeunes all the 
world over—of spelling her art with a big A and her God 
with asmall g. “Evelyn Innes” is not a book for the 
young. It is on the /ndex Expurgatorius of many public li- 
braries. Though not a book virginibus puerisque, no adult 
should miss reading it. It has that knowledge of the myriad 
emotions that tug for the souls of men and women that you 
have to go to three high-water marks of Meredith’s genius 
—we refer, of course, to “Richard Feverel,” “The Egoist” 
and “Rhoda Fleming”—to find paralleled in novels by living 
English writers, although our own Mr. Howells, in “Silas 
Lapham,” comes very near to the same superlative excel- 
lence. Enough has, we trust, been said to direct attention 
to a great living novelist, whose splendid work of late years 
has been somewhat under a cloud, owing to mistakes of 
salad days, when their author was green in judgment. 
Certainly, not to have read George Moore is to argue your- 
self unread, so far as latter day fiction is concerned. Moore 
himself does not worry about posterity’s verdict. He has 
every right to say with Schopenhauer,“They Will Find Me,” 
He is. He will be. 

John Stapleton Cowley-Brown. 
se 

The importance of Mr. George Moore in contemporary 
letters being established as above, the MIRROR will print, next 
week, a review by Mr. Percival Pollard, of ‘‘The English 
Zola’s” most recent work, the novel, ‘‘Sister Teresa”, a se- 
quel to, or rather the second half of, ‘‘Evelyn Innes,” the 
book that created such a stirtwo years ago. ‘‘Sister Ter- 
esa” is of unique artistic, psychological and pathological 
interest and will be a subject of acrimonious debate, with 
Savorings of the odium theologicum. Mr. Pollard is probably 
the most independent and searching of American critics, 
as all will agree who have read the book-reviews in Town 
Topics, which are from his pen. Mr. Pollard’s review will 
be of especial interest, in the light of Mr. Cowley-Brown’s 
estimate of Mr. Moore’s earlier and more brutal, if not 
more daring, work. 
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A CRUSADE AGAINST TREATING. 





THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT’S NEW PHASE. 





LL people who have studied the drink question in 
A this country are more or less agreed that the custom 
of treating is responsible for much excessive drink- 
ing, more especially among young men. Many movements 
have been started todo away with the custom, but they have 
failed. The custom has proved stronger than all organiza- 
tions against it. Now, however, a movement that may 
have some results has been started in the Catholic fraternal 
organization known as “The Knights of Columbus.” Ata 
recent Ohio gathering of the order a Mr. Minahan delivered 
an address in which he threw out the suggestion of discour- 
aging treating, in commenting upon the fact that the order 
would not permit any one engaged in the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors to belong to it. He suggested 
that all the State councils take up the matter and make it a 
National movement. The crusade is now said to be well 
under way. 

The best thing about the crusade is, probably, the tone 
of its advocates. They recognize that the liberties of the 
individual cannot be curtailed, nor can any steps be taken 
to compel the members to give up the habit, and they rely 
solely on the good judgment of the members, and expect 
that, by pointing out to them the direful effects of the treat- 
ing habit, the members will rally to a man to the cause and 
will carry the good work on in the different States. They 
feel that the abolition of treating will do more for the cause 
of temperance than all the legislation ever enacted. Says 
one of the advocates, Father Clark: “Show the people 
treating is responsible for practically all the drunkenness 
and then you can look for good results. A man might just 
as well treat a friend to a peck of potatoes or a loaf of 
bread, as to a glass of whisky or beer. Let a manif he 
wants a drink go and buy that drink, and if his neighbor 
feels the same way let him do likewise.” 

Mr. Minahan’s remarks in suggesting the crusade may 
prove interesting to all those who think temperance people 
are fanatics. He says emphatically: “I hold no brief for 
teetotalism. The moderate glass is every man’s rightful 
privilege, and that right should be no other man’s business. 
Few European countries know anything of the abuse of 
liquor. Why? Very largely because they have not yet 
learned the distinctively but senseless American custom of 
‘treating.’ ‘Don’t they drink in company?’ you ask. Yes, 
but each pays his own score and no man drinks simply to 
prove his generosity or to accommodate a dozen or more 
longer necked friends.” Mr. Minahan only wants the 
members of the order named to protect themselves from 
the dangers of treating by refusing to sanction the evil. 
There is no Prohibition faddism about the movement. 
There’s no Carrie Nation freakishness about it. It’s sim- 
ply a question of a man living upto his belief as regards 
himself. The crusade, inthat far, at least, is rational. 

The strength of the movement may probably be better 
gauged when it is known that so great an influence among 
avery treating people, as the /rish World, is giving the 
cause a hearty support. The editor of that paper says: 
“From the pernicious treating habit springs over 90 
per cent of all the drunkenness inthis country. In fact, 
treating has grown to be a kind of intimidation which 
forces young men into a state of intoxication often against 
their will and inclination. It is a custom which, under the 
guise of sociability and friendship, leads thousands of 
young men to indulge in swinish drinking which they 
would never dream of under other conditions. Every 
young man of sociable inclination knows how impossible it 
is to escape the danger line in drinking under the iron rule 
of the treating custom. Few men have the moral courage 
to refuse ‘ordering a round’ when they think it is their turn 
to ‘treat’ in company, and, in consequence, drink more 
than they desire merely to stand well in the estimation of 
their companions. 

“It is unfortunately true that the tyranny of treating has 
become so firmly established that to accept a drink in any 


§ 


company, however numerous, imposes the obligation upon 
every member to ‘buy the drinks.’ 
breaks this unwritten law is set down as ‘mean’ and 
‘stingy,’ and made to feel that he has been guilty of some- 
thing dishonorable. 
of social companionship by this pernicious custom because 
their means will not allow them to ‘keep up their end,’ 
when their friends start to take a ‘social glass.’ ” 


The person who 


Many young men have been deprived 


The statements above may be a little exaggerated, but 
in the main they are true. The question is what are the 
chances for the success of such a crusade? We all know 
the power of the Catholic church over its people. We 
know what Father Mathew did for Ireland alone in the 
We know that the church has 
influence in all matters with its membership, and that its 
influence with the 75,000 members of the knights of Col- 
umbus will spread out to other Catholics not members of 
that order. 

But is the strentgh of a Catholic organization, 75,000 
strong, anything against the strength of custom? It is not. 
If 75,000 people in the United States refuse to treat or be 
treated, the effect will be practically as nothing. If the 
man who will not treat or be treated in a saloon, will 


matter of temperance. 


nevertheless invite his friends to drink in his own home, 
or will drink with friends in their own homes, the result of 
the anti-treating movement will be much nullified. The 
thing of abolishing treating looks simple enough, but the 
fact is that it is much easier not to drink at all, than to 
drink without treating or being treated. The man who 
persistently drinks by himself is not usually the sort of 
person held in popular liking, while the teetotaller may be, 
and frequently is, popular. The “social glass” is nota 
social glass when one takes it by himself. Treating has 
such a hold on the American people that nothing can break 
it. The ladies treat one another to soda-water, ice cream, 
luncheon. Men treat tocigars. Treating to entertainments 
is quite common. All through the social fabric the Ameri- 
can likes to buy something that will gratify the person or 
persons he likes. Thething is ingrained in him and it 
cannot be dug out of him. 
has been made and yet there has been no perceptible effect 


Hundreds of times the attempt 


upon the custom. 

With all due respect to the Mr. Minahan above, the 
editor of the MIRROR does not believe that Yankee treating 
makes more or worse drunkards than the drinking customs 
of other people. The English and Scotch drunkards are 
as numerous and more sodden than ours. The French 
drunkards in Paris out-drink our Yankee lushers. The 
Germans do their share of drinking and have their share 
of drunkards. 
of the nations named conspicuously sober. 
drinks for the drink’s sake, and not for sociability, is in 


The absence of treating doesn’t make any 
The man who 


as much danger of filling a drunkard’s grave as is the youth 
who drinks because he “falls in with the boys.” If the 
75,000 Knights of Columbus will refuse to treat or be 
treated they will prove themselves exceptionally strong- 
willed persons, but it is not likeiy that all the 75,000 will 
set their faces against a custom that has its foundation in 
friendly feeling, whatever else may be said aboutit. The 
American is a more social animal than any other nationality. 
He treats because he likes aman. The man who is treated 
treats back because he likes the first treater and then be- 
cause he doesn’t want to be under obligations—that is,if he 
thinks about reasons atall. But in the ordinary treating party 
there is nothought other than that good fellows are to- 
gether, they are loosened up as to feeling and speech and a 
drink all around with one another heightens the good feel- 
ing. There is eminent good reason against treating. No 
one denies that. But the custom will never be abolished 
until we become a more reserved people, more suspicious 
of our neighbor, more cut up into classes, more selfish in 
our enjoyments and more pressed upon by want. We shall 
quit treating when we get to figuring the cost of everything, 
when we reach such a stage that we will be content toenjoya 
good thing regardless of the want of the man near us. The 
American will quit treating when he begins to feel like not 
not treating and when that feeling becomes general one may 
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doubt, without favoring drunkenness or sottishness, whether 


that 


treat 


The nationalities 
don’t treat are not altogether models. They don’t 


because they don’t or can’t get close together, because they 


he will be quite so good a man. 


are penurious, because they are selfish. 

Nevertheless, treating is a good trait overdone and if 
75,000 young men don’t believe in treating, we shall watch 
with interest their endeavor to hold out against the friendly 
advances of their treating acquaintances. As they don’t 
intend to stop other people’s treating or being treated they 
are clearly attending to their own business and we may 
wish them all success in an endeavor to inaugurate a cheer- 
less custom of drinking by themselves. W. M. R. 
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THE IMITATOR. 





A NOVEL. 





(Copyrighted, 1901, by W. M. Reedy.) 





CHAPTER XVIII—COnrTINUED. 

HE whole history of his three experiments unfolded 
T itself before him. What, after them all, had he 
What, save the knowledge of the little- 
This actor, 


gained? 
ness of the motives controlling those lives? 
this man the world thought great, whose soul he had held 
in usurpation, up to a little while ago, what was he? A 
very batch of vanities, a mountain of Had 
there been, in any of the thoughts, the moods he had ex- 
perienced from out the mental repertoire of that player, 
anything indicative of nobility, of large benevolence, of 
sweet and light in the finest human sense? Nothing, noth- 
ing. The ambition to imitate the obvious points of human 
action and conduct, to the end that one be called a char- 


egoisms. 


acter-actor; the striving for an echoed fame rightly be- 
longing to the supreme names of history; a yearning for the 
stimulus of immediate acclamation—these things were not 
worth gaining. To have experienced them was to have 
caught nothing beneficial. 

Orson Vane began to consider himself with contempt. 
Upon himself must fall the odium of what the souls he had 
borrowed had induced The littleness he had 
fathomed, the depths of character to which he had sunk, 
all left their petty brands on him. He had penetrated the 
barriers of other men’s minds, but what had it profited 
him? As a ship becalmed in foul waters takes on barnacles, 
so had he brought forth, from the realm of alien springs 
and motives he had made his own, a dreadful incrustation 
of painful conjectures on the supremacy of evil in the 


in him. 


world. 

It needed only a glance at the man, Nevins, to force 
home the destructiveness born of these incursions into 
other lives. That trembling, cowering thing had been, 
before Orson Vane’s departure from the limitations of his 


own temperament, a decent, self-respecting fellow. While 


now— 

Vane paced about the house in bitter unrest. In the 
outer hall he noticed the yellow envelopes bordering the 
coat-rack. He took one of them down, opened it, and 
smiled. “Poor Nevins!” he murmured. The next mo- 
ment a lad from the Telegraph office appeared in the door- 
way. Vane went forward himself; there was no use dis- 
turbing Nevins. 

The wire had followed him on {from the Beaurivage, or 
rather from the man to whom he had sold her. It was 
from Augustus Vanlief. Its brevity was like a blow in the 
face. 

“Amill,” it said, “must see you.” 

“It was still possible, that very hour, to get an express 
to the Professor’s mountain retreat. There was nothing to 


prevent immediate departure. Nothing—except Nevins. 
The man really must exercise more care abcut that mirror. 
He was safely out of all his experiments now, but the thing 
was dangerous none the less; if it had been his own prop- 
But it was 
For 


elaborate precautions, or even for hiding the thing in some 


erty, he would have known how to deal with it. 
the Professor’s secret, the discovery of a lifetime. 


closet, there was notime. He could only rouse Nevins as 


The Mirror 


energetically as possible to a sense of his previous defec- 
tion from duty; gently and quite kindly he admonished 
him totake every care of the new mirror in the time com- 
ing. Nevins listened to him wide-eyed; his senses were 
still too much agog for him to realize whence this change 
of voice and manner had come to his master. It was 
merely another page in the chapter of bewilderment that 
piled upon him. He bowed his promise to be careful, he 
assented to a number of things he could not fathom, and 
when Vane was gone he cleared the momentary trouble in 
his mind by an ardent drink. The liquor brought him a 
most humorous notion, and one that he felt sure would re- 
lieve him of all further anxieties on the score of the new 
mirror. He approached the back of it, tore the curtain 
from its face, wheeled it tothe centre of the room, and 
placed all the other cheval-glasses close by. Through- 
out this he had _ wit enough—for 
his memory brought him just enough picture of Orson’s 
own handling of this mirror to inspire a certain awe of the 
front of the thing—never to pass in face of the mirror. 
When he had the mirrors grouped in close ranks, he spun 
about on his heels quickly, as if seized with the devout 
He fell, finally, in a daze of dizziness 
He crept 


enough, or fear 


frenzy of a dervish. 
and liquor. Yet he had cunning enough left. 
out of the room on his stomach, like a snake with fiery 
breath. He knew that the angle at which the mirrors were 
tilted would keep him, belly to the carpet, out of range. 
Then he reeled, shouting, into the corridors. 

He had accomplished his desire. He no longer knew 
one mirror from the other. 

Orson Vane, in the meanwhile, was being rushed to the 
mountains. It was with a new shock of shame that he saw 
the ravages illness was making on the fine face of Vanlief. 
This, too, was one of the items in the profit-and-loss column 
of his experiments. Yet this burden was, perhaps, a 
shared one. 

“Ah,” said Vanlief, with a quick breath of gladness, 
“thank God!” He knew, the instant Vane spoke, that it 
was Orson Vane himself who had come; he knew that there 
was no more doubt as to the success of his own recent head- 
long journeyings. They had prostrated him; but—they 
had won. Yet there was no knowing how far this illness 
might go; it was still imperative to come to final, frank 
conclusions with the partner in his secret. 

The instant that Vane had been announced Jeannette 
Vanlief had left her father’s side. She withdrew to the 
adjoining room, where only a curtain concealed her; the 
doors had all been taken down for the summer. She did 
not wish to meet Orson Vane. Over her real feelings for 
him had come a cloud of doubts and distastes. She had 
never admitted to herself, openly, that she loved him; she 
tried to persuade herself that his notorious vagaries had put 
him beyond her pale. She was determined, now, to be an 
unseen ear to what might pass between Orson and her 
father. 
her father’s very life was at stake. 


It was not a nice thing to do, but, for all she knew, 
What dire influence 
might Vane not have over her father? She suspected there 
was some bond between them; in her father’s weakened 
state it seemed her duty to watch over him with every devo- 
tion and alertness. 

Yet, for along time, the purport of the conversation 
quite eluded her. 

“I have not gone the gamut of humanity,” said Orson, 
“but I have almost, it seems to me, gone the gamut of my 
own courage.” 

Vanlief nodded. 
How the consequences of this world do 


He, too, understood. Consequences! 
Consequences! 
spoil the castles one builds in it! 
as pretty as you please, but they are sure to obstruct some 
other mortal’s view of the sky. 


“If I were younger,” sighed Vanlief, “if I were only 


Castles in the air may be 


younger.” 

They did not yet, either of them, dare to be open, 
brutal, forthright. 

“I could declare, I suppose,” Vanlief went on, “that it 
You chose your victims 
You 


was somewhat your own fault. 
badly. You have, I presume, been disenchanted. 





found little that was beautiful, many things that were 


despicable. The spectacles you borrowed have all turned 


out smoky. Yet, consider—there are sure to be just as 
many rosy spectacles as dark ones in the world.” 

“No doubt,” assented Vane, though without enthusiasm, 
“but there are still—the consequences. There is still the 
chance that I could never repay the soul I take on 
loan; still the horror of being left to face the rest of my 
Mind, I have no re. 


proaches, none at all. You overstated nothing. I have felt, 


days with a cuckoo in my brain. 


have thought, have done as other men have felt and 
thought and done; their very inner secret soul has been 
completely in my keeping; the experiment has been a 
triumph. Yet it leaves me joyless.” 
“It has made me old,” said Vanlief, simply. “Ah,” he 
repeated, “if only I were younger!” 

“The strain” he began again, “of putting an end to your 
I overdidit. Such emo- 
tion, and such physical tension, is more than I should haye 
attempted. I begin to fear I may not last very long. And 


in that case I think I shall have to take my secret with me. 


last experiment, “has told on me. 


Orson, it comes to this; I am too old to perfect this mar- 
velous thing to the point where it will be safe for humanity 
at large. You 
might wreck your own life and that of others. The chances 


It is still unsafe,—you will agree to that. 


are one in a thousand of your ever finding a human being 
whom God has so graciously endowed with the divine spirit 
as to be able to lose part of it without collapse. I have 
hoped and hoped, that such a thing would happen; then 
there would be two perfectly even, exactly tempered 
creatures; even if, upon that transfusion, the mirror disap- 
peared, there would be no unhappiness as a reproach. But 
we have found nothing like that. You have embittered 
yourself; the glimpses of other souls you have had have al- 
most stripped you of your beliefin an eternal Good.” 

“You mean to send for the mirror?” 

“It would be better, wiser. If I live, it will still be 
here. If I die, it must be destroyed. 

At the actual approach of this conclusion to his experi- 
With all 
the dangers, all the loom of possible disaster, he was not 
yet rid of the awful fascination of this soul-snatching he 
had been engaged in. 

“Perhaps,” he argued “my next experiment might find 


In any event—” 


ments Orson Vane felt a sense of coming loss. 


the one in a thousand you spoke of.” 

“I think you had better not try again. 
was Wantage’s soul like?” 

“Oh, I cannot put it into words. A little, feverish, 
fretful soul, shouting, all the time: I, I, I! Plotting, 
planning for public attention, worldly prominence. No 
thoughts save those of self. An active brain, all bent on 
the ego. A brain that deliberately chose the theatre be- 
cause it is the most spectacular avenue to eminence. A 


Tell me, what 


magnetism that keeps outsiders wondering whether child- 
ishness or genius lurks behind the mask. 

“The bacillus of restlessness is in that brain; it is never 
idle, always planning a new pose for the body and the 
voice.” 

“Well,” urged Vanlief, “think what might have been 
had I not put a stopto the thing. You don’t realize the 
terrible anxiety I was in. You might have ruined the 
man’s career. However petty we, you and I, may hold 
him, there are things the world expects of him; we came 
close to spoiling all that. I had to act, and quickly. You 
may fancy the difficulties of getting the mirror to Wantage. 
Oh, it is still all like an evil dream.” He lay silent a while, 
then resumed: “Is the mirror in the old room?” 

“Yes. With the others, in the dressing-room.” 

“Nevins looks out for it?” 

“As always. Though he grows old, too.” 

Vanlief looked sharply at Orson, he suspected something 
behind that phrase about Nevins. Again he urged: 

“Better have Nevins bring the mirror back to me.” 

He murmured.a reply that Jeannette 
no longer cared to hear. The whole secret was open to 
her, now; she saw that the Orson Vane she loved—she 
exulted now in her admission of that—was still the man she 


Vane hesitated. 








thought him, that all his inexplicable divagations had been 
part of this awful juggling with the soul that her father had 
found the trick of. She realized, too, by the manner of 
Vane, that he had not yet given up all thought of these 
experiments; he wanted one more. One more; one more; 
it was the cry of the drunkard, the opium-eater, the victim 
of every form of mania. 


It should never be, that one more trial. What her 


father had done, she could do. She glided out of the room, - 


on the heels of her quick resolution. The two men, in 
their arguments, their widening discussions, did not bring 
her to mind for hours. By that time she was well on her 
way to town. 

Her purpose was clear to her; nothing should hinder its 
achievement. She must destroy the mirror. There were 
sciences that were better killed at the outset. She did not 
enter deeply into those phases of the question, but she had 
the clear determination to prevent further mischief, further 
follies on the part of Vane, further chances of her father’s 
collapse. 


The mirror must be destroyed. That was plain and 


simple. 

It took a tremendous ringing and knocking to bring 
Nevins to the door of Vane’s house. 

“I am Miss Vanlief,” she said, 
father’s mirror.” 

“Certainly, miss, certainly.” 
chuckling and chattering to himself. 
tion now when nothing surprised him; 
have led him with a word or a hint; he was immeasurably 
gay at everything in the world. He reeled to the dressing- 
room with an elaborate air of courtesy. 

“At your service, miss, there you are, miss. You walk 
straight on, and there you are, miss. There’s the mirror, 


“I want to see my 


He tottered before her, 
He was in the condi- 
any rascal could 


miss, plain as pudding.” 

She strode past him, drawing her skirt away from the 
horrible taint of his breath. She knew she would find the 
mirror at once, curtained and solitary sentinel before the 
doorway. She would simply break it with her parasol, 
stab it, viciously, from behind. 

But, once past the portal, she gave a little cry. 

All the mirrors were jumbled together, all looked alike, 
and all faced her, mysterious, glaringly. 

“Nevins,” she called out, “which—which is the one?” 

“Ah, miss,” he said, leeringly, “don’t I wish I knew.” 

No sense of possible danger to herself, only a despair at 
failure, came upon Jeannette. Failure! Failure! She 
had meant to avert disaster, and she had accomplished— 
nothing, nothing at all. 

She left the house almost in tears. She felt sure Vane 
would yield again to the temptation of these frightful ex- 
periments. She could do nothing, nothing. She had felt 
justified in attempting destruction of what was her father’s; 
but she could not wantonly offer all that array of mirrors on 
the altar of her purpose. She stumbled along the street, 
suffering, ful: of tears. It was with a sigh of relief that 
she saw a hansom and hailed it. The cab had hardly 
turned a corner before Orson Vane, coming from another 
direction, let himself into his house. His conference with 
Vanlief had ceased at his own promise to make just one 
more trial of the mirror. He could not go about the busi- 
ness of the life he led in town without assuring himself the 
mirror was safe. 

He found Nevins incoherent and useless. 
to consider seriously the advisability of discharging the 
man; still, he hated to do that to an old servant, and the 
man might come to his senses and his duties. 

He spent some little time re-arranging the mirrors in his 
room. He was sure there had been no intrusion since he 
was there himself, and he knew Nevins well enough to 
know that individual’s horror of facing the mirror. He 
himself faced the new mirror boldly enough, sure that his 
own image was the only one “resting there. He knew the 
mirror easily, in spite of the robbery that the wind, as he 
thought, had committed. 

Nevins, hiding in the corridor, watched him, in drunken 


amusement. 


He began 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


HE sun, glittering along the avenue, shimmering on 
the rustling gowns of the women and smoothing the 
coats of the horses, smote Orson Vane gently; the 

fairness of the day flooded his soul with atide of well- 
In the air and on the town there seemed some sub- 
tle radiance, some glamour of enchantment. The smell of 
violets was all about him. The colors of new fashions dotted 
the vision like a painting by Hassam; a haze of warmth 
covered the town like a kiss. 

His thoughts, keyed, in some strange, sweet way, to all 
the pleasant, happy, pretty things in life, brought him the 
vision of Jeannette Vanlief. How long, how far away 
seemed that day when she had been at his side, when her 
voice had enveloped him in its silver echoes! 

As carriage after carriage passed him, he began to 
fancy Jeannette, in all her roseate beauty, driving toward 
him. He saw the curve of her ankle as she stepped into 
the carriage; he dreamed of her flower-like attitude as she 
leaned to the cushions. 

Then the miracle happened; Jeannette, a little tired, a 
little pale, a little more fragile than when last he had seen 
her, was coming toward him. A smile, a gentle, tender, 
slightly sad—but yet so sweet, so sweet!—a smile was on 
her lips. He took her hand and held it and looked into 
her eyes, and the two souls, in that instant kissed and be- 


being. 


came one. 

“This time,” he said—and as he spoke all that had hap- 
pened since they had pretended, childishly, on the top of 
the old stage on the Avenue, seerred to slip away, to fade, 
to be forgotten—“it must bea real luncheon. You are 


fagged. SoamI. Yow are like a breath of lilies-of-the- 
valley. Come!” 

They took a table by an open window. The procession 
of the town nearly touched them, so close was it. To them 
both it seemed, to-day, a happy, joyous, fine procession. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
et et et Ut 


MOTH AND STAR. 


WHAT THEY SAID TO ONE ANOTHER. 








AID the Star to the Moth: 
S Love is of the Unattainable, the Unrealized. That 
which is securely won we criticize; and when 


Criticism is born, Love dies. Love loves the Unknown. 

That is why the Moth loves the Star, the Thinker loves 
his Ideal, the Hero loves the Forlorn Hope, the Man loves 
the Woman. Not a woman, but Woman. 

Selene had never kissed Endymion nor Endymion 
Selene. She bathed him in her beams when he was 
sleeping, but when he awoke, it was Helios—Apollo, 
the God of Art—looking at him, and not Selene. Apollo, 
the God of Art—is always the phantasm of a reality, the im- 
itation of atruth. The dream isa fact; the sun-glare is 
the symbol, the Maya, the Illusion. 

She had never kissed him save in dreams, nor he her. 
This was the secret of her mastery. What is the history 
of Love? Is it not always joy, eagerness, anticipation, in 
the earlier chapters? Pain only comes in later—the unut- 
terable pain of the discovered, the explored, the familiar. 

But one day she kissed him. Fora moment, he was 
transfigured into the seventh heaven. And then his wings 
failed him. He knew now. The dream was over. 

Love is of the Unrealized, the Unexperienced. 
love is to hope. To know is to cease to love. 

ut 

Said the Moth to the Star: 

Love is not of the bleak uplands. It belongs to the 
homestead. It is the warmth of encircling arms, the 
touch of tender hands, the glance of appealing eyes. If 
I may not draw my love to my side, and know that she ir- 
radiates my home, then I must seek her, wherever she may 
be, even though I dash my head against the cold vault of 
Heaven. Love is presence, not absence. 

Pygmalion did not love the cold marble; he divined the 
woman inthe statue his hands had formed. Only when 
Galatea felt the inspiring breath of Aphrodite and grew 
rosy with veritable humanity did his love bloom like a 
flower, and surround her with passionate leaves. 

If Helen never went to Ilium and a mere ghost of her 
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lured the Trojan elders to their ruin, then Paris was no 
lover; his passion was only affectation. 

We only love what we know. A Goddess we worship 
from afar; we put her on a pedestal; we offer her incense; 
we raise to her our hands in prayer—with bowed head and 
on our knees. But worship and reverence are not love. 
We love a woman—a sinful, erring, inconsistent, fitful, 
illogical, pitiful, compassionate, forgiving, very human 
woman. Not Woman, but a woman. 

Until she came to me and held out her arms, I never 
thought of love. Until her face was close to mine, I never 
realized what love might be. Until my lips met hers in the 
kiss that sums up all life, I never knew what love was. 

That is why, if she be not mine, she is nothing. And 
if I attain not to her level, Iam nothing. I will win her, 
I will win her, though my body be lost in flame, and my 
perished wings flutter down the unending night. 


Porinightly Review. 
eee Ut 


THE CASTELLANE WEDDING. 





HOW THEY SOLEMNIZE MARRIAGE IN SWELL PARIS. 


NE of the notes that strikes you, nowadays, at a 
() fashionable function in Paris, (says the writer of 
a letter to the New York World,) is the part the 
automobile plays in it. At the Terry-Castellane wedding 
all the neighborhood resounded for hours with the screech 
of the monster. At least half the wedding guests came in 
horseless carriages. 

But the bridal party on the Castellane side drove up in 
magnificent’state coaches, with coachmen and grooms in 
white liveries. A line of these grooms drew up about the 
church door to wait for the bride and bridegroom to come 
out. In white cloth habits, with camelias in the button- 
holes, powdered wigs, black satin knee-breeches and 
white mousseline de soie socks, they had the air of having 
stepped out of an old print. 

A good many things about the Castellane wedding re- 
minded you that this was not the first time there had been 
weddings in that family, that they had been going on for a 
thousand years or so. But, for that matter, any good French 
wedding gives you much the same feeling. French pomps 
and ceremonies are nothing but crystalized traditions. 

Just at noon there came over the church that silence 
which always announces the arrival of the bridal party. 
No self-respecting bride would feel herself properly married, 
in France, unless she were escorted to the altar by Suisses, 
or beadles, of extraordinary height, in uniforms of a gor- 
geousness beside which those of the Czar of Russia or the 
Emperor of Germany would pale with jealousy. The two 
Suisses were seen advancing slowly from the altar towards 
the door, bearing in their hands long staves tipped with 
golden balls. They met the bride, leaning on the arm of 
her uncle, Mr. Terry, followed by the cortege, just as she 
had advanced four or five steps over the threshold of the 
door. 

Every one stopped. Each beadle struck three solemn 
and heavy strokes with his staff, standing facing the wed- 
ding party. Then the two wheeled about and preceded the 
party to the altar. 

Miss Terry made one of the most beautiful brides I have 
ever seen. She wore a princess dress of white satin with a 
veil forming a manteau de cour of magnificent English 
point lace. The skirt had the effect of a white satin four- 
reau, closely fitted to her slender figure. The upper part 
of the corsage had a square neck of English point, made 
without a lining, and finished with a slight drapery of white 
satin, and knots of point lace ending in long pans or tabs. 
The sleeve was perfectly plain, except for a little lace cuff 
and a ruffle of the same point which fell over the hand. 
Her hair was dressed high and the knot at the top was sur- 
rounded by a countess’ coronet in orange blossoms. The 
magnificent veil of point d’Angleterre fell from under it at 
the back. She wore no ornaments save a string of large 
pearls. She carried a prayer book of ivory and gold. 

Directly behind the bride and her uncle came the bride- 
groom, Comte Stanislaus de Castellane, with his mother, 
the Marquise, in gray. Mrs. Terry, the bride’s mother, 
who came next, with the Baron Blanc, had on one of the 
most exquisite gowns that could be imagined for the role of 
mother to one of the chief actors in a wedding. It was of 
gray mousselline de soie, embroidered with roses in many 
tones of gray, incrusted with garlands of gray Chantilly. 
Between the lines of embroidery were little panels of gray 
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tulle. The lower part of the skirt, to a quarter of a yard 
deep, was entirely covered with embroidered roses. The 
corsage was slightly bloused and the top of it was entirely 
of embroidered gray Chantilly, showing transparent over 
the skin. 

Miss Terry had no bridesmaids. The demoiselles d’hon- 
neur, as they are called in France, never play the con- 
spicuous role that bridesmaids do in the Anglo-Saxon wed- 
ding, nor do the ushers. They simply form part of the 
cortege, like any one of the relatives or intimate friends. 
Their proud estate is known only when they take up the 
quete, or collection for the poor, which is always made at a 
Catholic marriage. 

Some twenty or so family connections made up the 
Terry-Castellane cortege. Quite the most beautiful gown 
to be seen in it, and indeed in the whole assembly, was 
that of our own Mme. Boni de Castellane. It was of rose- 
leaf mousseline de soie, over satin of the same shade. The 
skirt was accordion pleated and trimmed all around the bot- 
tom with a pleating of mousseline de soie of the same 
shade, bordered at the top and bottom with tiny ruchings. 
This pleating was undulated on the sides. The corsage 
was slightly bloused. Over this was the exquisite “man- 
teau de cour,” of pale rose mousseline de soie, bordered 
with delicate cream lace. It formed the effect of a little 
mantelet in front. Two floating ends of the mousseline 
which came from the back and fell down over the skirt 
gave an effect of charming airiness tothe costume. The 
Countess de Castellane wore a large picture hat entirely of 
black, with black feathers, and a collar of pearls. Her 
children were with her, a little further back in the cortege. 

The wedding mass was sung by men’s voices, accom- 
panied by harps and violins and’cellos. Wedding masses are 
too much society functions, however, to be ever taken very 
seriously. The most interesting moment was when the little 
Princess Radziwill, a child of 6, with oneof the Castellane 
babies and the little brother and sister of the bride, took up 
the quete in the place of the orthodox grown up maids and 
men of honor. 

The little princess and her tiny escort reminded you of 
the baby marriages of the time of Henry of Navarre. She 
was a charming little girl with flowing golden hair, dressed 
ina frock of allover white muslin embroidery over pink, 
the skirt made with flounces. On her head was a large 
Leghorn hat, Louis XVI. tricorne in shape, with a long 
pink ostrich feather on either side, coming from a large 
bow of pink ribbon in the center. She wore half length 
black silk socks and black patent leather slippers. 

M. Boni de Castellane, as the papers called him, 
solemnly, is a quaint looking little mite,with a head entirely 
covered with just such rings of white woolly hair as you see 
on atoy baalamb. His little figure looked strangely fore- 
shortened in a suit of white silk, made with very full knee 
breeches and a wide side-pleated belt above them, which 
scarcely left any place for his body. He wore half socks 
and black ankle ties and white kid gloves. 

Little Miss Terry wore an ideal dress for a little girl 
made of white muslin accordion pleated and trimmed with 
lace. The skirt wasin two parts, one coming over the 
other, so that the under had the effect of a ruffle. In both 
were set in insertions of Valenciennes lace, and little frills 
of lace finished the bottom edge. She wore a large hat 
trimmed with white feathers, a white sash and white gloves. 
Her brother, a boy of 9 or 10, wore long gray trousers and 
an Eton jacket and collar. 

In the long processsion to the sacristy, to salute the 
bridal party, according to French custom, I noticed what a 
large proportion of the men were in gray, and, in spite of 
the heat, in rough gray. Advance breezes of fashion for 
the coming season whisper that everybody will wear rough 
stuffs this autumn and that gray will still clothe the sterner 
sex like a uniform. 

Senorita Natico Terry, is the daughter of Senor 
and Senora Francisco Emilio Terry, of Cuba, New 
York, and Paris. She is a niece by marriage of the 
prima donna, Sibyl Sanderson, and a granddaughter of the 
late Tomaso Terry, the Cuban planter, who began life as a 
peddler of cheap jewelry in Havana and ended as one of 
the richest land-owners on the island. The new Countess 
Castellane is twenty-two years old. She was educated at a 
convent in Paris, and has lived in great seclusion, after the 
fashion of aristocratic French girls. She brings to her 
titled husband a fortune which, while large, is by no means 
equal to that of Anna Gould. 
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A BRITISH VIEW OF PROSPERITY. 





THE NEW STANDARD OF WEALTH. 
MAN with a million in the great cities of America 

A is really “a small frog in the puddle,” but condi- 

tions are the same in England. The powerless- 

ness of money, except in great quantities, is becoming 
evident there as here. The appended article, from the 
London Spectator, is a conservative statement of conditions 
in Great Britain, in this regard, and it will be found to 
apply, both as to its description of the plight of the moder- 
ately wealthy man and its deductions as to the moral con- 
sequences of the conditions, to the situation in this country. 

“Fifty years ago, though incomes had for some time been 
swollen by the profits of trade and manufactures, a man 
who derived £10,000 a year from land or secure invest- 
ments was still accounted rich. Many had a great deal 
more, and a few six or eight times as much, but it was sup- 
posed that that income would give a man well placed in 
society anything he could reasonably want, either for the 
comfort of his household or the maintenance of his position. 
No reasonable father would have objected to such a man 
proposing to his daughter on the score of his insufficient 
means. Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, and one of 
the keenest observers of society who ever existed, fixed the 
figure even lower, declaring that with any basis of good 
management eight thousand a year, without drawbacks, was 
a veritable Aladdin’s lamp. He was a man of simple tastes, 
and probably under-rated the outlay necessary for a more 
varied life, but still it is undeniable that ten thousand a 
year ‘solid’ was considered sufficient to keep up a very 
good establishment indeed. It will do that even now if its 
possessor wants only two houses, has no specially costly 
kabits, and devotes a little care and time to the manage- 
ment of his own affairs, but it is no longer wealth. That 
begins with £20,000 a year, nor will the possessor of that 
formerly splendid income feel, if he lives up to his position, 
be as free from care about money as if he were really rich. 
When he has paid for his country house, with its modern 
gardens and hired “shootings,” for his London house and 
its occasional entertainments, for his wife’s and daughter’s 
dresses, for a ‘fair’ moor in Scotland, for a modest yacht 
for six weeks in the year, and for an annual trip to the 
Continent, he will find that the amount of free money left 
to gratify his personal tastes is very little indeed, much too 
little to enable him to commence great ‘improvements, or 
try experiments, or seek for excitement in racing or collect- 
ing, or, in fact, do anything whatever without counting the 
cost. He does not, in fact, feel the freedom which is the 
grand advantage of wealth, perhaps its sole advantage as 
compared with competence, still less the sense of complete 
exemption from pecuniary anxieties. ‘It has never 
occurred to me,’ said an old brewer of whom the present 
writer knows something, ‘since I was eighteen, to have to 
think of money,’ but then he spent five thousand a year, 
and had very nearly thirty. It is not of such a man that 
we speak, but of one who, having twenty thousand a year 
and a good position, wishes to live as his compeers do, not 
exactly wasting, but getting out of life all that it has to give, 
and getting it continuously through enjoyments, or excite- 
ments, or luxuries, call them what you like, varied with 
each succeeding season of two months. He has nota 
pound too much, even if he is a fair manager, and will find 
that he has to avoid many expenses which his richer 
neighbors incur almost without thinking, and that he is not 
reckoned over any wide countryside as a man of very large 
means. He will not have to live quietly, or to keep him- 
self notably out of the usual routine of his rank, but the 
new prosperity of the country has altered the scale of 
everything, all luxuries have increased enormously in cost, 
though necessaries have not, and at the end of the year he 
will begin to think whether this or that outlay could not be 
economized. 

“This is true, even if, in addition to his £20,000 a year, 
he inherits the ‘plant’ of a luxurious life, but if heisa 
new man, or for any other reason has to start afresh, his 
plight is a much worse one. The novelists who write 
about fortunes and who always forget that there are fifty- 
two Sundays in a year, usually forget, also, what that plant 
costs. Suppose Mr. Semi-Croesus has made or inherited 
what used to be the magnificent sum of half-a-million 
sterling, he will find it very difficult out of business to 
invest at four per cent., for though Americans obtain 





seven, they do it by trusting industrial speculations, whic} 
the average Englishman once out of the city thinks too 


uncertain for his children’s future. We will, however, 
allow him four per cent., which, on _ half-a-million, 
£19,000 a year, that is, £20,000 with the shilling Income 
tax, which is deducted before the income reaches him, 
taken off. He has to buy a town house, which will cost 
him £20,000, and a country house and estate in a pleasant 
county, which, with the necessary rebuilding to suit his 
special taste, will run away with £80,000 or £90,000 more. 
There is the income of the estate, to be sure, to come to 
him, but he will findthat when he has paid for repairs, 
and scolded his bailiff for the losses on the home farm— 
indispensable, you know, for supplies—satisfied his 
tenants’ complaints, and paid his rates and his tithes, and 
hired the extra shootings his keepers are anxious for, and 
provided for the upkeep of his park with its lodges and 
gates and, above all, roads, that income is almost a negli- 
gible quantity. Then there are two great houses to be well 
furnished on a scheme in keeping with his new position, 
which implies a few good pictures, and some marbles, and 
many books, all new and paid for at prices which bear no 
resemblance to those they will fetch one day at auction. 
He will be fortunate if the bills leave much of £20,000; 
that is, he will have spent in setting up or installing himself 
£130,000, or, in other words, reduced his free income to 
£14,000 a year, a sum which, as he approaches fifty, will 
be further reduced by allowances to his sons, pensions, and 
other “claims” which have grown upon himto, say, £10,000 
a year, which is too little for the scheme of life he has 
adopted. He will be well fed, well lodged, and well 
housed, according to the ideas of men of his type, but he 
will not be as free from the consideration of money as the 
really rich man is, but will worry about the position of his 
children, and be anxious, in a rather shamefaced way, that 
his sons should rfot seek portionless brides. 

‘‘To perhaps three-fourths of our readers the words 
written above will seem pretentious nonsense—a chapter 
by Ouida—but the other fourth will know that they are 
true, and, moreover, that their truth is not based on any 
wastefulness or luxuriousness peculiar to the present day. 
There was as much luxury and waste when £10,000 a year 
was a splendid fortune as there is now, perhaps more, be- 
cause there was, if the historians of society will allow us to 
say it, more ostentation, though it was not intended to 
flaunt weaith so much as to ‘keep up’ rank. Nobody now 
drives with outriders. The change has arisen naturally 
from increased prosperity, from a great enlargement of the 
possibilities of enjoyment, and from an equal enlargement 
of men’s perceptions as directed to that end. There are so 
many more rich men that everything they seek for, 
especially fine houses, fine furniture, and opportunities of 
sport, has risen in price by leaps and bounds till, to takea 
single example, the shooting and fishing of a rich man here 
and in Scotland and Norway will cost him from £2,000 to 
£4,000 a year. The scale has altered, and to keep among 
the first few requires means which to our grandfathers 
would have appeared immense. We see no proof that vice 
has increased—certainly that of gambling has not,though it 
is far too prevalent—and we are not sure about the wasteful- 
ness. There seems to be more of it because there is more 
money wasted, but is the proportion greater? We think not, 
the number of the sensible andthe thrifty having increased 
as muchas that of the spendthrifts, while the proportion of 
the philanthropic has been indefinitely enlarged. Our grand- 
fathers did not chronicle everything as we do, and much 
of the appearance of mad luxury which now distinguishes 
European society everywhere is due to the excessive desire 
for advertisement, which makes smart society positively 
histrionic, and to the eagerness of newspapers to supply to 
millions of quiet readers what helps, we must suppose, to 
give an impression of color to gray and monotonous lives. 
What strikes us rather as the special evil of the generation 
is an increase of the force of whim—of the inclination, 
that is, to gratify impulse without reference to old restraints 
—and ofa certain reaction against goodness, because the 
value placed on it is seen to be gathering strength. It is 
very difficult to define or describe this reaction, which has 
more of intellectual pessimism in it and less defiance of 
Heaven than such movements have usually had, but it is to 
us very perceptible, and is, we are told, very bitterly felt 
by many of the older agencies of benevolence. They 
alone, their conductors say, do not benefit fully by the new 
scale of wealth. ‘I suspect,’ said one keen man who has 
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NQUTS (iarment 


A SEASONABLE SALE OF 


s for Women’s Summer Wear 


INCLUDING A MANUFACTURER’S SURPLUS STOCK BOUGHT AT 50c ON THE DOLLAR. 


Ladies’ Shirt Waists. 


Lot 1—100 dozen new White Lawn Waists, 
made with 4 rows of embroidered insertion 
down the front, tucked back and tucked 
collar, a manufacturer’s surplus stock, 
made to sell for $1.00; all put ona 50c 
table and you take your choice for...... 


Lot 2—50 dozen fine White Sheer Lawn 
Waists, hemstitched, tucked fronts, plain 
tucked back and tucked collar and cuffs, 
buttons in the back; made to sell for 75¢ 
SLZs HOME ONO cckncdet nhc iss ctencisccinsnnces 


Lot 3—25 dozen new Black and White Striped 
Lawn Waists, plaited front and back, new 
turnover stock collar and soft cuffs, were 
made to sell for $1.75 and $2.00; your ] 00 
CRON sor ckheee Biden son  pitegataledacchassh aes * 


Lot 4—50 dozen fine White India Linen 
Waists, plain tucked front and back, made 
to button in the back (the new fad), others 
made to button in front, with reveres trim- 
medin lace and hemstitching; all ] 25 
made to sell for $2.25; your choice e 


Lot 5—50 dozen fine White India Linen 
Waists, tucked front, with handsome em- 
broidered insertion, hemstitched collar and 
cuffs, buttons in the back, very new; ] 
made to sell for $2.75; your choice...... - 


Misses’ Waists. 
Sizes 6 to 14 Years. 


(Three new lots.) 
Lot 1—25 dozen new striped Lawn Waists, 





Ladies’ Separate Skirts, 


WASHABLE. 


A small lot of Blue Duck Skirts, the 50 
ene. 2... Cc 


Fine White Duck Skirts, made with graduated 
flounce, a manufactnrer’s surplus stock; 
made to sell for $1.25; your choice 65c 
MOE cceac., sAbaacs ceuprtanascudvatgnl! semank: | aectedeunaks 


A new lot of Duck Skirts in the dress and 
pedestriene styles, plain and with pol “O8c 
ka dots, the $1.50 kind; your choice for. 


New Linen Duck Covert Cloth and Denim 
Skirts, new flounce styles and nicely trim- 
med, a manufacturer’s surplus stock, i 50 
made to sell for $2.25, your choice....... ° 


500 New Duck Skirts, blue and black, with 
white dots; trimmed with four rows of nar- 
row braid around bottom of skirt and one 
row at top of graduated flouuce; a | 9 
Ee ES, IU ion oa prdiecccncecscccdsnceckcceouessne ° 


Fine White Pique Skirts, new flounce styles, 
fine embroidered insertion at top of 2 25 
flounce; a $4.00 skirt for ............... ... 


A very swell Pique Skirt, our own design, en- 
tire top tucked all over, plain graduated 
flounce, trimmed with three rows of 
embroidered insertion, very swell; 


Te I a adn cade Se cee ncccenseckeci<ncess 2.98 


Handsome White Serge and Cheviot Outing 
Skirts, new flounce styles, finely tailored, 


Ladies’ Separate Skirts. 


SILK AND WOOL. 


200 Gray and Tan Homespun Skirts, unlined, 
hansomely tailored, for traveling or sum- 
mer wear; made to sell at 
PP MNEs GA Se aiccnuditinegundssdbatinanensies 


A special lot ot Gray Homespun and Bril- 
liantine Walking Skirts, a perfect 3 98 
garment; made to sell at $6.00, now...¥* 


Black Taffeta Silk Dress Skirts, trimmed 
with five rows of narrow velvet ribbon, 
new flounce style; the $10.00 kind, 6 95 
SR IU SR ee hee ee — 


uatest pees: Semen Skirts, very swell, 
plain and tucked; formerly price 
at $11.30 and $12.50: tiow. ............... 8.75 


A plain Black Taffeta Silk Skirt, made with 
double flounce, edged with narrow silk 
ruching, mercerized lining and vel- 10 00 
vet binding; special at .................... e 


A tucked Black Taffeta Silk Skirt with double 
flounce, trimmed with 2 rows of velvet rib- 
bon at top and bottom of each flounce, grad- 
uated flounce style, mercerized lin- 18 75 
ing and velvet binding; special at...4U* 


An all-over Point d’Esprit Skirt, all-over 
on oo trimmed, made over silk 
rop skirt; a French novelty; 
acy Sata deicdadapcaanaed -tsdaveesnanes 25.00 


One lot of Pink and Lavender Chambray 
Shirt-Waist Suits, waist and skirt beau- 


New Summer Dresses. 


A special lot of fine White and Colored Lawn 
Dresses, very dainty and cool, and beauti- 
fully trimmed; regular price 7 
$10.00 ....... Scciepeseac suva e 

Fine French Lawn and Dimity Dresses, striped 
and polka dots, beautifully trimmed; those 
that sold for $15.00 and $16.95; 10 
5 ae tT, en a RO ET 


Fine French Lawn and Dimity Dresses, one of 
the season’s most popular styles, lavender, 
eng en —_ and white; those that sold 
or $18.75 and $19.50; your choice 
ae 

All our finer Lawn, Dimity and Organdie 
Dresses reduced to make them quick 
sellers. 


Linen and Pique Outing Suits, sailor styles, 
very swell— 


Those that were $10.00, 


BOUT aapeiiek,, -sbslpayvasetins oneybscansbave.cclsedvesses 6.95 


Those that were $16.95, 
Tc caveratartecantcc! succes ccebonubo ecbecan:te 


Children’s Dresses. 


A special lot of Gingham Dresses, handsomely 
trimmed, with hemstitched yokes; sizes 1, 
2and 3 years, formerly sold at $1.00 and 
$1.25, all put in one lot and your 50c 
I as es Niantevsin tactk seed insta 


One lot of Fine White Victoria Lawn Dresses, 
sizes 4 to 6 years, only two styles—one 


very dainty, colors pink and blue, 
hairline stripes; a $1.00 waist for....... 50c 
Lot 2—25 dozen new Sailor Waists, made of 
pink and blue chambray, has large sailor 
collar, edged with white India linen and 4 
rows of narrow braid trimming, detachable 
shield of white India linen, tucked all over, 
the prettiest misses’ waist you ever $I 00 
saw; was made to sell for $2.00 .... e 
Lot 3—25 dozen new Grass Linen Waists, 


white embroidered insertion down the 
front; very swell; made to sell for $I 50 
$2.96; OUE CHERE GO ann cakk 5 ces ronnne ° now 


the $11.50 kind, $7.95; 
RU IE he iek. os <osacodsse iomreneuses «¥en 


Those that were till now $10.00, 
tucked front and back, has two rows of Se ganas 


Those that were till now $18.75, 


° $6.00; your choice............. 


Traveling Wraps. 


Lot Fine Tan Linen, Black Mohair or Taffeta Silk Ulsters—all the rage— 


still we reduce the price— 


(8.75 


Those that were till} now 
I ts MAO ciao cco ivs <a nacs.cesinece 


tifully trimmed, sold for $5.00 and 3 95 


— a. 


with tucked yoke and hemstitched bertha, 
the other full waist with hemstitched ruffle 
on neck and sleeves—skirts cut very full 
and with deep hems, reduced from 65 

pg eS Ora a eee Cc 


New Lawn Dresses, sizes 6 to 12 years, pinks 
and blues, white tucked yoke and Cc 
ruffles, edged with lace, worth $1.50..... 


13 50 Three styles of colored Wash Dresses, sizes 6 
Ide to 14 years—chambray, percale and ging- 
ham, all put in one lot, and you can have 
your choice of $1.25, $1,50 and $1.95 | 00 
GORPTINGIIED GG ans 5 vcssces: incessccccnoiesacece stony 





B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street. 














devoted his life to good works, ‘that philanthropy as it was 
yesterday is wearing itself out,’ a prediction which is not 
pleasant to hear. The decay is not, however, a result of 
the new scale of wealth, which has much less consequence 
than is supposed, except, perhaps, in increasing danger- 
ously the new perception of the almost limitless freedom 
which money in large amounts can give. That is probably 
bad, but we do not know that it is worse in its consequences 
than the small greed which in poor societies is apt to be 
universal. If the social microscope could be turned upon a 
small French or Austrian hamlet, as it is turned often upon 
a British park, we should perhaps modify our opinion of 
wealth as the only or the main cause of demoralization.” 
eet Ut 
AIL ABOUT THE CARVELS. 


INSTON CHURCHILL is said to be working 
\W on the following stories, to appear in 
sequence: 

Richard Carvel, Jr., a Tale of the War of 1812. 

Minnie Carvel, or the Great Mexican War. 

Lizzie Carvel, or the Missouri Compromise. 

Richard Carvel’s Grandson, a Story of the Civil War. 

Henrietta Carvel, or the First Move for Woman’s 
Rights. 

Deadwood Dick Carvel, a Tale of the Great Plains. 

Hezekiah Carvel, or Alone in Wall Street in 1873. 

Centennial Carvel, or Who Got the Medal at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition. 

Grover Cleveland Carvel, or On to Victory. 

Commoner Carvel, or the Cross of Gold. 

Hobson Carvel, or Down With the Merrimac. 

Sampson Carvel, or Training for the Medal. 

Laura Jean Libbey Carvel, or the Blue-eyed Beauty of 
the Button Works. 

Emancipato Carvel, or the Belle of the Philippines. 

Continuous Carvel, or the Inherited Publisher. 

Josh Wink, in the Baltimore American. 





WHY BOSTON HAS NO STRIKES, 


AN ARBITRATION SYSTEM AT THE HUB. 


has been tried for ten years in Boston between the 

Master Builders, Association and the workmen, has 
been absolutely successful in every respect, says William 
H. Sayward, secretary of the association, a former Member 
of the Legislature. The system was adopted ten years ago. 
The basis of the system is the “form of arbitration” which 
was proposed by the National Association of Builders, and 
has been adopted at Boston by the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion on the one hand and the association of workingmen in 
the building trades on the other. 

The employers take the position that it is for the inter- 
est of both parties that the workingmen’s unions should be 
recognized. Therefore, it is preferred that men join the 
labor unions. With this known as the policy of the em- 
ployers, the union men cannot object if a non-union man 
is found occasionally upon the work. 

Another fundamental idea is that the interested sides to 
a question shall settle it for themselves and that no outside 
interest shall come in to draw men off into strikes. There 
shall be nosympathetic strikes. It is, further, one of the 
essentials that the representatives of the two sides shall 
have absolute power to settle disputes, and there is no 
appeal from their decisions. All questions of mutual con- 
cern must be brought before the joint committee, which is 
to be appointed annually by each side. 

The joint committee must consist of not less than six 
members, equally divided between the associations repre- 
sented, and anumpire, who must be chosen the first thing 
after the committee completes its annual organization. He 
must not be a journeyman, craftsman or an employer of 
The umpire for the first three years was 
called upon to act. 


T° method of preventing strikes and lockouts, which 


journeymen. 
John D. Long, but he was never 


Every issue was settled by the committee without referring 
anything to the umpire. Then, for two years, William 
Lloyd Garrison was the umpire, and he was called upon 
only once. Charles Francis Adams, second, is the present 
umpire. He has been obliged to settle one question. 

If any employer refuses to abide by a decision of the 
joint committee he may be thrown out of the association. 
In case the workmen refuse to abide by the decision of the 
committee they may be disciplined. Either side may refer 
matters to the joint committee, and, after the committee 
reaches a conclusion, it transmits that conclusion to each 
association for its government. 

The National Builders’ Association is an advisory body, 
of which Mr. Sayward is secretary,and it impresses upon its 
local constituents the desirability of making advances to the 
workingmen’s unions, recognizing them at the outset, and 
inviting them to recognize and co-operate with the employ- 
ers associations. One of the objects of the association is to 
prevent any matter of mutual concern from reaching the 
stage of a grievance. 

Doubtful points must be settled before any work is done. 
The Boston people came home from a convention ten years 
ago determined to put the system of arbitration upon trial. 
Mr. Sayward addressed letters to the different building 
trades—the masons, the carpenters, the plumbers and so 
on—urging them to come into the movement. 

An immediate response was made by the mason build- 
ers, and he urged them to effort so that they immediately 
addressed the bricklayers, the stone masons and the build- 
ing laborers, telling them about the plan for avoiding 
strikes and lockouts. They laid the matter before their 
unions and favorable reports were received. The hoisting 
engineers came in and the boss plasterers were able to 
bring in their employes. Other trades, such as the car- 
penters, have not yet come in, as Mr. Sayward believes, 
because of their conservatism. But enough have entered 
into the system to control the situation in the building 
trades and to make strikes a thing of the past. 
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SUMMER SHOWS. 


THE LITTLE TYCOON. 

The suave Mr. Richard Spamer, publicity 

purveyor for the Delmar Garden Amusement 
Company, is evidently a bit of a wag. His 
alliterative and graceful announcement in the 
Delmar programme this week describes the 
maudlin mixture concocted by Willard Spen- 
ser, and known as “The Little Tycoon” as a 
“melange of mimetic and melodic merriment” 
and then points modestly to a cast “un- 
equalled in Summer Song”. Mr. Spamer is 
always readable if not accurate. He is far 
more interesting than Mr. Spenser. In fact 
it is something of a problem to determine 
how Mr. Spenser makes himself sufficiently 
interesting to have an operatic existence at 
all. Perhaps a little waltz-song beginning 

“Love comes like a Summer sigh” and a few 
other catchy airs, furnish the solution to the 
problem. These tunes have prettiness and 

lightness and stay with the listener. Mr. 
Spenser’s words are, luckily, soon forgotten. 

His libretto is the incoherent prattle of an 
The lyrics would make good kin- 

dergarten songs; the dialogue might be 

utilized in compiling a primer. The plot 
seems designed to amuse precocious children 

who have a secret admiration for Laura 

Jean Libbey’s novels. 

But all this is neither here nor there. 
Philadelphia in the ’80’s went wild over 
“The Little Tycoon” and for a year went to 
hear it as regularly as she attended church, 
and St. Louis in 1901 seems to be enjoying 
it hugely, so there is no use in fretting over 
its absurdities. 

Crowds, applause and encores are the 
order of the day at Delmar Garden and the 
face of the management is wreathed in 
- smiles. Rapturous demonstration follows 
the well-known tunes, convulsive laughter 
greets the infantile humor of the lines. 

I suspect, though, it is the way it is done 
rather than whatis done that pleases the 
people. For so fine a presentation of “The 
Little Tycoon” has never been given here. 
The mountings are beautiful, the costumes 
excellent and the choristers and principals 
are drilled to a finish. 

The cast “unequalled in Summer song” is 
also unequalled in winter song—at least as 
far as St. Louis is concerned. It is com- 
pcsed of capable, conscientious, earnest 
people, who are making a good thing out of 
abad bargain. It seems unreasonable to 
expect intelligent players to take the Spenser 
stuff seriously, but the principals at the 
Delmar try hard and almost succeed in con- 
vincing the audience that they are not guy- 
ing. 

Harold Gordon is saddled with the part 
of Alvin Barry, a Wall street stock broker. 
Young Gordon is the best tenor in the light 
opera business to-day, and has ambitions, and 
so endeavors earnestly to do the right thing 
by Alvin, who, as you know, does and says 
enough foolish things to exhaust the patience 
of even a young tenor with ambitions. In 
the finale of the first act he gets himself 
arrested for smuggling, whereupon his sweet- 
heart, Violet Knickerbocker, sings gaily some- 
thing about his not being a “smugglair” but 
a “Wall street brokair.” However, even 
this cannot wholly obscure the beauty of 
Gordon’s voice, nor does it prevent his look- 
ing a dapper tourist. 

Miss Millard, as Violet, sings songs softly 
and sweetly, and defies her father loudly and 


infant. 


sternly. 

Miss Paul, as Dolly Dimple, looks quite as 
sweet and pretty as if she were impersonating 
a more sensible maid and dances often—so 


there is no complaint to be made in that 
quarter. 

Miss Chapman, as Miss 
many inquiries as to the appearance of a 
whale, and makes love the ancient 
Knickerbocker, a /a Chapman, and the audience 
applauds. 

Eddie Clarke, as Rufus Ready, changes cos- 
tume often, perspires freely and sings in a 
fine, ringing baritone voice. 

The versatile Charles Morgan as Lord 
Dolphin says ”Oh!” and “Ah!” and does a 
clever step. 

John J. Martin is sufficiently irascible and 
haughty, as General Knickerbocker, and Fred 
Frear shows a good Irish brogue, as Teddy, a 
valet. 

After all, it is all in the way you look at it, 
and as the extreme of burlesque “The Little 
Tycoon” is great fun. 

ae 
AT THE HIGHLANDS. 


Hurricane, makes 


to 





Marie Dressler has an inexhaustible vein 
of fun. Her work on the stage is often ex- 
tempore, and her wittiest sayings come with 
the occasion. That makes her act so spon- 
taneously jolly. Adele Farrington is a good 
foil for her, and her singing is as delightful 
as when she was Mrs. Arthur Wise and de- 
voted herself to church choir and parlor 
singing. In other respects the Highlands 
bill this week is the strongest of the season. 
With such cards as Ed Latell, Reno and 
Richards, Waters and Nowack, and the 
Pantzer trio, every phase of al fresco enter- 
tainment is. covered, and eye and car are 
equally fascinated. Col. Hopkins has cer- 
tainly given the Highlands patrons, what he 
started out to give, the best vaudeville that 
could be obtained. He says the best is still 
to come, and among the future stars none 
wil) rank higher than “The Beaux and 
Belles Octette”, whose “Florodora” selec- 
tions will be the most popular card to be 
found. Asa Family Resort the Highlands 
is prospering as never before. The Matinees 
are crowded, and in the evening the garden 
is often taxed for all the room it can spare. 

The Lounger. 
Fe ad 


COMING ATTRACTONS. 





The Cave, Uhrig’s Cave, will re-open on Sun- 
day afternoon next. The Brothers McNeary 
have leased the theater and garden for the re- 
mainder of the snmmer season to the popular 
actor, Maurice Freeman, who will transplant 
his clever company from Grand Avenue Park to 
the more classical resort. Mr. Freeman’s com- 
pany will open at the matinee next Sunday 
afternoon and will present a farcical comedy 
entitled, ‘‘A Cheerful Liar,’ in which all the 
members of the cast, notably the leading lady, 
Miss Nadine Winston, are said to have roles 
eminently suited to their varied talents. One 
of the features of the new regime at the Cave 
will be a band concert in the garden before and 
after each performance. There will be bargain 
matinees eyery Sunday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day,at which the price of seats will be twenty- 
five cents, and a special ticket will be issued for 
children at ten cents. 

The re-organized and re-equipped Delmar 
Opera Company puts on, next Sunday evening, 
Audran’s ‘The Mascot, which, next to the works 
of Suppe and Milloecker, holds the highest place 
in the estimation of the musical cognoscenti. 
The Mascot will be doubly welcome after a brief 
sojou n of that “masterly triviality’ Willa d 
Spenser’s The Little Tycoon. ‘fhe Mascot” will 
introduce Maud Lillian Berriin her very able 
part of Bettina and it needs no extended com- 
art-personality is a most 


ment. Miss Berri’s 


pervasive factor in local operatics. No vocal 
visitor to St. Louis has ever created alarger or 
more devoted following. The same is true 
of Mr, Frank Moulan, whose work with 
the Castle Square Company at Music Hall 
last winter stamped him as an artist only 
one remove from Francis Wilson, the admitted 
chief of the American profession. Mr. Moulan 
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There is nothing like a KODAK for a 
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THE WEST 


Cool and Delightful in 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 





Vandeventer Avenue and Belle Place, 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. .* Strictly High Class. . Both Plans. 


END HOTEL, 


Summer. Roof Garden. 
DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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has the thankful part of Rocco and he will em- 
bellish it with his ripest skill. Miss Agnes Paul, 
the celebrated soubrette of Delmar Garden, will 
sing Fiametta and all the other characters will 
be found to be in excellent hands. From this 
time forward, Delmar Garden will furnish only 
operas of the very best class, it being the inten- 
tion of the management to make an impression 
that will carry forward the reputation of the 
concern of the next season, when, owing to the 
proximity to the World’s Fair, greater things, 
being expected, must be offered. 


se se 
A FINANCIAL GIBRALTAR, 


The statement of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, published elsewhere 
in this issue,-is an interesting exhibit of 
financial solidity. With a capital of $5,000,- 
000, surplus and profits of $3,438,719.26, 
and deposits of $32,853,234.17, circulation 
of $4,816,597.50, some idea may be gained 
the colossal character of the concern’s 
business. Its immediate resources in cur- 
rency and coin, checks and cash items and 
sight exchange reaches the sum of $14,772,- 
201.87, to which must be added $5,740,000 
in United States bonds at par, $4,536,010.- 
12 in other bonds and stocks, loans and 
discounts of $23,140,338.94, and real estate 
amounting to $55,000. These figures are 
simply stupendous for this section of the 
country. The deposit figures are such as to 
indicate the extent of public confidence in 
the institution, while the other figures show 
how well that public confidence is justified. 
The resources are patently of a sort that 
leave no room for speculation as to value or 
quantity. The National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis is simply a financial Gibraltar, 
and an institution of which all St. Louis is 


justly proud. 
ee 


A DESPOT. 





This vaulted heaven, a despot sore, 
Of all the problems that we ponder o’er, 

Not one has solved; when’er it finds a 

heart 
Distressed ’tis sure to add one sorrow more. 
—Omar Khayyam ( Gainer.) 
se Fe 

Wedding stationery, correct form, best 
materials, finest workmanship, executed in 
their own shops on premises, under personal 
supervision. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
and Locust. 
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WOMEN AND LABOR UNIONS. 


A revolution in the organized labor move- 
ment is predicted as the result of the ef- 
forts now being made to induce the wives 
and tamilies of union men to take an active 
interest in labor affairs. This plan is the 
outgrowth of a certan long-drawn-out 
strike in New York. To aid all the men 
engaged init the American Federation of 
Women was formed. Mrs. A. M. Living- 
ston, a compositor and the wife of a 
compositor, was elected president. The 
argument is made that women spend nine- 
tenths of the world’s cash, and the wives 
of trades unionists are supposed to spend 
their share with merchants who are triend- 
ly to their interests. The society is help- 
ing the grocery clerks in the early closing 
movement, and the members are giving 
their trade to manufacturers who use the 
union label on their products. In an appeal 
just issued President Livingstone says: “It 
seems that every woman who believes in the 
brotherhood of man and the sisterhood of 
women should esteem it a privilege to meet 
with us, and we ask you to come and work 
with us for your husband’s union. It should 
be a labor of love. Help their women in 
their battle agalnst injustice and greed, 
make their interests your interests, encour- 
age, uphold and defend, by united effort, 
the men whose homes are your homes, with 
all the mighty and deep meaning the word 
home implies to woman as wife, mother and 


daughter.” 
et 
CRUELTY TO A WIFE. 





“They say her husband treats her worse 
than ever.” 

“What has he done now?” 

“Why, the other day, instead of giving 
her the money to pay her bills, he paid 
them himself.”—New York Life. 









SOCIETY. 


fermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
Mrs. D. R. Wolfe has gone to Gloucester, 
Mrs. Bertha Wahl Arnold left on Saturday last 
r Atlantic City. 
Mr. and Mrs. Duthiel Cabanne have returned 
rom South Haven. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. 
nebunkport, Maine. 
Mrs. George H. Blackwell and Miss Blackwell 
‘-e at Rockford, Mass. 
Dr. and Mrs. Otto Forster are now ‘‘doing”’ 
he Buffalo Exposition. 
Mrs. Rowena Mason left a few days ago for the 
astern watering places. 
Mrs. Ephron Catlin, with her family, is sum- 
mering at Jamestown, R. I. 
Mrs. K. C. Lackland and Miss Lackland are 
settled at Jamestown, R. I. 
Mr. D, M. Houser has rejoined his family at 
their cottage at Wequetonsing. 
Mrs. James Bannerman and her children 
have gone to Asbury Park, N. J. 


T. Mudd are at Ken- 


Mrs. F. B. York, accompanied by her daugh- . 


ters has gone to Wequetonsing. 

Mrs. Moses Rumsey and the Misses Renee, 
are settled in their Nantucket Cottage. 

Mr. and Mrs. George D. Barnard will be at 
Chautauqua during the month of August. 

Mrs. Fitzhugh Turner, of }Normandy, will 
leave this week for Green Lake, Wisconsin. 

Mr. ind Mrs. Herman Luyties, of Berlin 
avenue, will leave this week for Ottawa Beach. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Booth, of Jefferson City, 
Mo,, will come here soon to reside permanently. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Block, are entertaining their 
daughter, Mrs. Ben Saronson, of Greenville, 
Miss. 

Mrs. Rucolph Limberg and her brother, Mr. 
Julius Koehler, left Monday evening for the 
Kast. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen A. Qinnette, with their 


daughters, have gone to the Massachusetts 
coast. 
Mrs. J. B. Case and Miss Carrie Wilkerson 


ire now in England, ‘‘doing’’ the Cathedral 
towns, 

Mr. George M. Wright left on Monday evening 
to join his family at their cottage at Hyannis- 
port, Maine. 

Mrs. Daviess Pittman, of Berlin avenue, will 
leave this week with her children for the shores 
of Lake Krie. 

Mr.and Mrs. William O. D’Oench with their 
family will remain in the White Mountains 
until September. 

Mrs. Ferd P. Kaiser will go from her cottage 
in South Haven, Mich., to Milwaukee to attend 
the Whist Congress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Salveter and their 
daughter, Miss Bettie Salveter, have returned 
from the coast of Maine. 

Mr. and Mrs, R. H. Stockton, accompanied by 
their niece, Miss Bettie May Stockton, will leave 
next week for Colorado. 

Mrs. and Mrs. John J, Cochran? will leave 
about the first of August with a party of friends 
a month’s tour of the West. 

Mrs. F. B. Aglar, accompanied by Misses Mary, 
Susan Leigh and Ruth Slattery, have gone to 
White Sulphur rae W. Va. 

Mr, and Mrs. J. B. C. Lucas and their daugh- 
ter, Miss Francine came are spending the 
summer at their country place in Normandy. 

Mr. and Mrs. TT. P. McCormick, have 
closed their new home on Berlin avenue, 
ind gone to the Kastern watering places. 

Mrs. R, “ _ Stockton, who has been at 
\tlantic City, N. J.,accompanied by Miss Annie 
Daviess, of wa Pherson avenue, returned last 
week, 

Mrs, Laura C. Garesche, of North Spring 
avenue, left on Tuesday, accompanied by her 
son, Mr. Alexander Garesche, for Atlantic City, 
N: ¥, 

Miss Mary B. Heed, of 4370 Washington boule- 
vard, left last week with a party of friends fora 
tour of the Northern resorts, returning about 
September 1. 

Mrs. Guy P. Billon, of Washington boulevard, 
has gone to Grosse Ile, Mich., and shares a cot- 
tage with Mrs. Samuel Gaylord. Mr. Billon will 
join them later. 

Miss Ida Mellier, who has been visiting Mrs. 
George J. Tansey,of Newstead, avenue, and Mrs. 
Charles I, Clark, returned Saturday, to 
Eureka Springs. 

Mrs. Russell Harding, accompanied by Miss 
Susie Harris, who has been with friends at Lake 
Minnetonka, has now gone on to the other 


Northern resorts. 
Mrs. H. G. Noel will leave this week for Mil- 
waukee to attend the Whist Congress, 


En route 





home she will visit Mr. and Mrs. Ferd P. Kaiser 


at South Haven, Mich. 

Mr, Cevedra Blake, of this city, 
announced to his friends his engagement to Miss 
Charlotte Doane Stimpson, of Boston, Mass. No 
date has been set for the wedding. 

Mr, and Mrs, James Campbell and their little 
daughter, Miss Lois Campbell, of Westmoreland 
place, have returned from a visit of several 
weeks to New York and the coast resorts. 

Mr. and Mrs, Forest Ferguson, of McPherson 
avenue, who have been spending the summer at 
Seabright, Mass., are expected home this week. 
Mr. Ferguson is convalescent from a serious 
illness. 

Mr, and Mrs. Jessie Battle, of Lindell Boule- 
vard, are now Settled in their cottage at Omena, 
Mich. ‘They have with them their daughter and 
son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Kugene Smith, and 
the latter’s two sisters, Misses Jessie and 
Mabelle Smith, of St. Louis, also Mrs. Battle’s 
sister, Mrs. Clawson, of Newark, N. J. 

Dr, and Mrs. Voris, who were married last 
Thursday, at the country place of Mrs. A. C. 
Cheney, in Jerseyville, Ill., spent a few days of 
their honeymoon in St. Louis at the Planters 
Hotel, They have now gone further on their 
wedding journey, at the conclusion of which 
they will take up their residence in Paducah,Ky. 

The engagement of Mrs. Harriet Pitman to Mr. 
John S, Miller was*announced last week to the 
friends of the young couple. Mrs, Pittman is 
the daughter of Mrs. Annette C. Cheney, of Jer- 
seyville, 11]1.,and has only resided in St. Louis 
during the past year. The marriage will take 
place some time in September, quietly. The 
house, 4330 Maryland avenue, is now being fitted 
up for their occupancy. 


et 
SHOE-LORE. 


has recently 


Never wear a shoe that will not allow the 
great toe to lie in a straight line. 

Never wear a shoe with a sole narrower 
than the outline of the foot traced with a 
pencil close under the rounding edge. 

Never wear a shoe that pinches in the 
heel. 

Never wear a shoe or boot so large in the 
heel that the foot is not kept in place. 

Never wear a shoe or boot that has de- 
pressions in any part of the sole to drop any 
joint or bearing below the level plane. 

Never wear a shoe with the sole turning 
up very much at the toes, as this causes the 
cords in the upper part of the foot to con- 
tract. 

Never wear a shoe that presses up into 
the hollow of the foot. 

Never go from high heels to low heels at 
one jump. 

Never wear one pair of shoes all the time, 
boots worn a day at atime alternately give 
more service and are much more _ healthful. 

People would find less difficulty with 
ready-made shoes, an experienced salesman 
is quoted as saying, if they would stand up 
to fit them on instead of sitting down. Nine 
persons out of ten, particularly ladies, want a 
comfortable chair while they are fitting a 
shoe, and it is with the greatest difficulty you 
can get them to stand for a few minutes 
even after the shoe is fitted. Then, when 
they begin walking about, they wonder why 
the shoes are not so comfortable as they 
were at first trial. A woman’s foot is con- 
siderably smaller when she sits in a chair 
than when she walks about. Exercise brings 
a larger quantity of blood into the feet, and 
they swell appreciably. The muscles also 
require certain space. In buying shoes this 
fact should be born in mind. 

Finally, when you’re buying shoes, buy 
them at Swope’s, 311 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 

Fe et 

DEADLY DUEL: “Did you hear of that 
duel between those two medical students?” 
"No. Pistols or swords?” “Neither; they 
prescribed for each other.” —7it-Bits. 

se st 


Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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A Popular Bracelet Pattern 





is the most popular of reptilian designs. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s,  BRoaDway, 


Write for Catalogue—Matled free. 


On BROADWAY, Cor. Locust St. 


The Parisian fad of creep- 
ing, crawling things in 
jewelry designs finds much 
favor in this country, and 
the wide-spread popularity 
of the bracelet here illus- 
trated is a case in point. 
“Alice 


Nielsen.” It is made in 


It is named the 


sterling silver only, fin- 
ished in white, rose gold 
and 18 K. green gold, and 


Price, $5. 50 and up. 


Cor. Locust St. 
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THE LADY WITH THE PARASOL. 


That serious accidents are averted when 
the traveling public in street car or railway 
train meets the “lady with the furled par- 
asol” is by no virtue of precaution on her 
part, but is due to an agility on the part of 
the public which has learned to know her 
ways and be wise intime. The method in 
the madness of this handling of the par 
asol that invests an otherwise harmless and 
necessary article with lethal possibilities is 
the carrying of it firmly grasped under the 
arm, projecting with its sharply pointed and 
ferruled end a considerable distance from 
the body. Thus equipped a woman has but 
to enter a crowded ‘car or squeeze along a 
narrow aisle and even li‘e itself is not safe. 

If this be not the method and there is a 
variation, the parasol is carried like a lance, 
pointing straight forward, a bayonet, that is 
only prevented from spearing its victim by 
the interference of Providence or the in- 
tuitive shrinking of her would-be victims, for 
he woman who carries her parasol in all 
these deadly positions, liable to rake every- 
thing in reach as she sits down or scrapes the 
aisles, is always perfectly oblivious to the 
fact that she is at all menacing any one’s 
beauty, peace of mind, health or happiness. 
However it is, many are threatened, but few 
are caught by the seemingly inevitable jab in 
the ear or the eye, or the straight scrape 
across the face, or the puncture in the inter- 
costal space when the car jolts and all whz 
stand in the aisle fall on each other’s necks. 

It is, perhaps, too much to ask the lady 
with the parasol to have a care, to carry it 
demurely by her side, and so quiet the 
nerves of her apprehensive neighbors. The 
good fortune cannot last forever, and as a 
cat may look at a queen, there is certainly no 
harm in suggesting that the rigid presenta- 
tion of the parasol at right angles to the body 
is potentially dangerous for others and is far 
from picturesque. Woman is never so love- 
ly as in summer attire, the parasol as a cre- 
ation of lace-like confection is often a dream, 
but need the combina‘ion of the two be made 
a nightmare?—Philadelphia. Press. 

et 

Maud—“I hate to think you’d throw your- 
self at Fred.” Mamie—“Why not? He’sa 
good catch.”—Harlem Life. 


An amusing story comes from a Sunday 
school in Suffolk, where a teacher was giving 
a lesson on the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. 
“When everything was in readiness, what 
did Isaac say?” she asked, but receiving no 
answer, prompted, “And he said Behold the 
fire and the wood, but where is the—.” 
After a slight pause a small boy exclaimed 
in the accents of conviction, “Please, teacher, 
the matches.” 

ee 

The new Oriental Room, with its bizarre 
collection of Asiatic curios, attracts much 
attention at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, 
corner Locust. 

eet 

“A missing Michigan girl is thought to be 
the victim of love or somnambulism.” “Well, 
in either case she’ll wake up.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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THE MIRROR SHORT STORY 





FIDDLE-DEE-DEE. 





[Translated from the German of Marco Brociner, 
for the MrRROR, by Emily Howard. | 

She had been standing for some time in 
silence, with head bowed low and softly 
quivering lips. “How beautiful she is,” he 
thought, as his eyes dwelt admiringly upon 
the symmetrical, rounded lines of the young 
woman’s slender figure. She raised her 
eyes now. The candle light fell full upon 
her pale face, a delicate oval with a small, 
well-shaped nose and arching nostrils, a 
beautifully curved mouth, with full, red lips, 
and teeth, gleaming like ivory, between 
them. Her violet eyes swam in a mist of 
tears. 

“You will take him away to-morrow, Doc- 
tor?” she asked brokenly. 

He nodded. “And may I visit him now 
and then?” 

“I would not advise you to do so, Madame. 
A madhouse is not a good place to visit. It 
would affect you too deeply.” 

He saw how she shuddered at his words. 

“You are right,” she muttered. “It would 
avail nothing. One question more, Doctor. 
I entreat that you tell me the absolute truth, 
for I am prepared to learn the worst. Is he 
incurable?” 

“Perhaps not, perhaps 


He paused. 
“Perhaps, yes. ” she finished his 


answer inasob. “I understand. You see, 
I hear the oracle with fortitude. Then I 
will celebrate our leave-taking to-night,” she 
added with a sad smile. 

“Celebrate your leave-taking, Madame?” 
reiterated the physician, incredulously. 

“Yes. He is to be torn from my arms 
forever. Who knows, if I shall ever see 
him again? Why not give him this last joy, 
especially to-day, the anniversary of our 
marriage. It /s a strange coincidence that 
on our third anniversary we should be to- 
gether for the last time. I will try to 
impress this upon him Do you not think 
that tender love-words, language that comes 
from a wife’s innermost heart, will have the 
power to arouse him? Is it impossible to 
drive away for an hour, a minute, a moment, 
at least, the delusions of his benighted brain? 
Answer me, please!” 

Her eyes were riveted upon his counte- 
nance, anxiously, supplicatingly. He seized 
her hand. 

“He has lucid moments, dear Madame,” 
he said. “Make good use of one of those. 
Perhaps the old sense of happiness can be 
rekindled in him. You may find the magic 
word. Good night!” 

With a kiss upon her hand he bowed and 
left the room. 


” 
. 


& 

She was alone. Her breath came in 
quick, anxious gasps. Suddenly she turned 
to look at herself inthe tall pier-glass op- 
posite and examined with scrutinizing eyes 
the reflection therein. Yes, she was still a 
beautiful woman, blooming and glowing 
with health, in spite of the awful sorrow,the 
sleepless nights of weeks, and the terrible 
hour in which the physician’s diagnosis 
confirmed her prescient fears. Only her 
eyes had lost their brilliance. She had wept 
too long and often inthe seclusion of her 
chamber. Even now tears dimmed the 


The Mirror 


vision in the glass. She covered her face 


with her hands. 

“A year ago to-night,” she moaned. The 
half articulated words awakened soul-stir- 
ring memories of her second marriage day, 
which they had celebrated together in the 
cosy stillness of this very room. She had 
worn the same white cashemir robe which 
she had donned to-night. In her ears 
sparkled the same diamond stars with which 
he had surprised her in the morning, and in 
her golden hair was a white rose, the same 
as then. 

Her husband had returned earlier than 
usual from his office. With joyously beam- 
ing eyes hetold her of his engagement to 
plead his first important case before a jury 
within the next few days. And then they 
fondled and kissed each other, and sang 
and made merry and drank toasts to each 
other and to their young domestic happiness. 
Afterwards, bubbling over with merriment, 
he recited a charming poem, which de- 
scribed in dainty rhythm the felicity of a 
pair of lovers. The refrain ended with a 
jolly, melodious exclamation. What was it? 
Yes—“Fiddle-dee-dee!” How he doted on 
the playful term! It came like a joyous 
cry from his lips, as he repeated it time and 
again. Every morning, for many weeks, he 
greeted her with it the moment she opened 
her eyes. It was like a declaration of love, 
day after day. 

“Fiddle-dee-dee!” 

“Fiddle-dee-dee!” she whispered with a 
sad smile. A reassuring thought flashed 
through her mind. Perhaps this was the 
magic word, the jolly cry through which had 
ever rung the unutterable felicity of his 
passionate love. 

Perhaps it would awaken him now from 
the stupor of his madness and lure him 
back to the old, sweet memories! Should 
she try? 

Fd 

She walked quickly toward the door 
which led into the adjoining room, softly 
illuminated by a hanging-lamp. Her hus- 
band reclined in an armchair. His eyes 
were closedinslumber. Shesat upona low, 
cushioned stool at his feet, grasped his 
hands and looked searchingly into his hand- 
some face. Its arched brow was smooth 
and white. Often, when he slept, she had 
watched him anxiously, as she did now, un- 
able to believe that behind that serene brow 
the crazy notions of a madman held their 
Sway. 

“It cannot be!” she said aloud, arose and 
kissed him. He openedhis eyes. A pierc- 
ing look swept past her and about the room. 
A small table, laid with dainty care, ar- 
rested them. A platter with cold roast beef, 
two bottles of wine and glasses had been 
placed in readiness. He smiled, walked 
hastily to the table and devoured the meat. 

“Let us drink each other’s health,” said 
the wife, as she filled the glasses. “This 
is our wedding day!” 

He emptied his glass at a gulp without 
heeding her words and began to pace the 
room. Inarticulate words and merry laughter 
came from his lips. He babbled of his law 
suit, a million dollar legacy, from which he 
would reap hundreds of thousands. 

“Listen to me, Freddie,” she interrupted, 
again snatching his hand and fondling it 
tenderly,” sit down, so, and now look at me! 
Do you notice—this gown, these diamond 
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stars, the white rose in my hair—doesn’t it 
remind you of our wedding day a year ago? 
Won’t you ‘celebrate it with me to-night? 
Won’t you?” 

He looked at her pensively. To her it 

seemed as if there was a gradual awakening 
of memory. She pressed her body against 
his. Her eyes lingered lovingly: upon his 
face. “Do you remember,” she whispered, 
her voice hoarse with suppressed passion, 
“the pretty poem you recited, with a refrain, 
ah, such a jolly refrain—what was it? Help 
me recall it, Freddie. ... ” 
For a moment his face as- 
sumed a grave expression. Was he think- 
ing? His breath came heavily. His eyes 
opened wide. His lips trembled, as if in 
agony. His chin quivered like a child’s, 
that tries to stifle his sobs. It was plain to 
be seen that his mind was painfully at work 
to shape an idea, to give form to a dawning 
memory. 

“Freddie, dear,” she whispered with bated 
breath, “tell me, dear!” 

Suddenly a flash of joy illumined his face. 
The old tenderness was in his eyes, which 
he now turned full upon her, thrilling her to 
the very soul. 

“Fiddle-dee-dee! “ she cried joyously. 

“Fiddle-dee-dee!” he repeated with a 
silly, meaningless smile. She shrank from 
from him in horror, moved away and sank 
helplessly into a chair. 

The magic word had failed to do its work, 


She paused. 
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Mingled with her gnawing pain was a 
feeling of bitter resentment, which clouded 
her judgment. Was not this the same man 
who, a few weeks ago, had exulted in her 
embrace, her kiss, her smile, a whispered 
word of love? Had this miserable madness 
effaced every trace of her subtle charms: 
Was he forever dead to her? Was she 
denied the satisfaction to awaken in his 
darkened soul, for the last time, something 
that reminded him of the old days of thei: 
love, when he folded her in his arms with 
burning passion and smothered her with hi: 





kisses? 

Should she try another scheme? Arouse 
his jealousy, perhaps? He was jealous of 
her and viewed with keen pangs the atten- 
tions which other men bestowed upon her, 


causing her many a bitter hour by his un- 
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controllable outbursts. Only a few weeks 
ago he had watched her with deeply knitted 
brows, as she danced with another, at a 
family gathering to which only the most 
intimate friends had been bidden. He 
reproached her violently afterwards, laughed 
and wept alternately, and covered her with 
passionate kisses when a little pouting and 
some remonstrances on her part brought 
him to his senses. Was every spark of this 
maddening jealousy gone? 

Those were the thoughts that flashed 
through her excited brain, as she sat gloom- 
ily in her chair. 

Suddenly she arose, refilled the glasses 
and drained her own. Her husband 
emptied his in one draught. The fiery wine 
left its mark upon him. His cheeks burned 
feverishly. 

“Freddie,” she began anew, “do you 
remember that strange case which we dis- 
cussed not long ago? You know the 
sculptor who shot his wife, because she was 
unfaithful to him? Do you remember?” 

“A case? What case?” he mumbled. 
“Yes, yes, an interesting case?” 

“What would you do in a case like that?” 
she asked, watching him closely. 

No answer. 

“For example,” she continued, emphasiz- 
ing every word, “a friend told you that I 
deceived you. You came home and found 
me inthe arms of a man! You saw me 
kiss him, embrace him! What would you 
do? Kill me, like the sculptor killed his 
wife? Would you? Speak, for God’s sake, 
speak,” she sobbed. 

He sat in his chair immovably, rocked his 
head gently to and fro, and gazed at her 
with vacant eyes. 

“Good night!” she stammered. “I am 
going to sleep.” 

Fd 

She left him. Minutes passed. He had 
not shifted his position and his eyes began 
to close when she again appeared in the 
open door, in a slumber robe of delicate 
gauze, through which her perfect form 
gleamed softly. Her heavy, golden tresses 
were loosened now and floated like a mantle 
from her shapely he.d, framing the pale 
face in which the eyes alone glowed with 
supernatural fire. 

She was ravishingly beautiful. Sitting in 
his lap, she threw her arms around his neck 
and pressed him to her with passionate 
abandon. 

“Do you know, Freddie, my husband, 


that we must part to-morrow, perhaps for- 
ever? Are you not sorry? Won’t you kiss 
me? No? Then play with my hair at 
least, as you used to do when you were still 
fond of me. Do it, Freddie, do you hear?” 

Her last words were a command, not a 
prayer. He was cowed like a frightened 
child and obeyed. 

Mechanically his fingers stroked her 
silken hair. Not a word was spoken, not a 
ray of sentiment was in his face. Only his 
eyes leered at her with a spiteful, lurking 
expression. 

A cry of anguish rang itself from her 
lips. She arose, retreated to the door, all 
the time keeping her eyes riveted upon her 
husband, who now stared at her witha 
hard, cold smile. 

These coldly glittering eyes were not 
those of her husband. They belonged toa 
strange, uncanny being, who filled her with 
alarm. With this man she had no longer 
anything in common. 

A gurgling sound from the man’s throat 
drove her to seek shelter in her own room. 
With a bound she leaped from his presence 
and bolted the door behind her. 

ae 

Was it anguish, was it relief which at first 
numbed her beating heart? Throwing her- 
self on the couch on which they had so often 
lolled together in the sweet days gone by, 
the woman softly wept herself to sleep. 

“Fiddle-dee-dee!” 

et et 
THE NEW DANCES. 





The eighteenth annual convention of the 
American National Association of Masters 
of Dancing was recently held in Toronto. 
Professor Bangert, of Baltimore, who was 
re-elected president, is enthusiastic about 
the work of the association, and said: “The 
meeting was full of magnificent ideas, and 
we adopted a number of new figures. 
What might be called the key-note of the 
meeting was a determination to bring the 
lancers and the cotillion before the public 
more prominently during the coming winter. 
The New York and Saratoga lancers will 
receive especial attention, because we think 
it is a pity that that form of dancing has de- 
clined in favor in recent years. Three new 
round dances were accepted. They are the 
‘Ontario,’ the ‘Sylph,’ and the ‘Rainier.’ 
Besides these we also accepted a number of 
new figures in the square dances. We 
expect to make these three dances popular, 


for we think they possess elements which 
will make them attractive to the public. 
Now round dances are much used in the 
North, especially in the New England 
States, where something novel is tried not 
only by the dancing-schools, but by the 
general public. At least one of the new 
dances, the ‘Ontario,’ is quite simple, and 
has features which should make it a go. 
The dance is simple and neat, gives plenty 
of opportunity for the display of grace, 
adapts steps already familiar and easily 
learned. Second in _ simplicity is the 
‘Sylph.’ It is longer than the ‘Ontario,’ 
and embraces more steps, which is apt to 
interfere with its popularity. Still, I like 
the ‘Sylph,’ for it allows the performer to 
show all the grace he or she may possess. 
The last of the dances accepted is the 
‘Rainier.’ I do not suppose that it will ever 
become a great rage with the majority of 
people, for it requires some effort to learn, 
and is more involved than is usually desir- 
able when a couple desire to take a short 
turn around the floor. You must under- 
stand that these were not all the new dances 
that were laid before the convention, but 
they were all that were accepted, for our 
constitution provides that we shall officially 
adopt but three each year. Besides the 
official adoption of round dances, various 
suggestions were made of new figures in the 
square dances. These are carefully noted, 
and will be used by many of us. Attention 
will be paid this winter to the New York 
lancers. There has been entirely too much 
tendency to romp through the lancers, and 
forthat reason it has been cut out of the 
lists at many affairs where it should have 
held a prominent place. Our object will be 
to bring about a greater degree of dignity, 
and thereby restore the lancers to its old 
position.” 


ee 
A QUERY ANSWERED. 





If a pair of red lips were turned up to my own, 
With no one to say that I shouldn’t, 

Would I pray for endurance to let them alone? 
Well, I wouldn’t, ’1l swear that I couldn’t. 


If a soft white hand should slip into mine, 
Would I squeeze it? If I wouldn’t 

I’d feellikeaclam. To tell you the truth 
I couldn’t keep from it, and shouldn’t. 


If a trim little waist I should findin my arms— 
Now, where is the fellow that wouldn’t? 
Geeminy,criminy! Say, how could I help it? 
Well, I wouldn’t! Dad gum it, I couldn’t! 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat., 
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REALISM: Church—“How did you like 
that war drama at the theater the other 
night?” Gotham—“It seemed like the real 
thing. There was a boy eating peanuts in 
the gallery, and the shells were dropping all 
about me.”— Yonkers Statesman. 
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CULLU’D SOCIETY EVENT. 


The following society item‘is reprinted in 
the Sioux City Journal, from the Dallas 
Hustler, the latter an Afro-American paper 
that prides itself on being “a warm child.” 

“One of the most swell weddings that 
ever took place in this city among those in 
upper G circles was that of one of Austin’s 
noble son of the ministry and Dallas’s ten- 
derest bud and a leader as well as ‘belle’ of 
Dallas society, the Rev. Joseph B. Pius and 
Miss Alberta Jackson, which occupied the 
matrimonial altar at the New Hope Baptist 
church last Wednesday. As old Uncle Sol, 
after a night of bliss beyond the unseen, had 
rested fromi the previous day’s stroll across 
the horizon, and started on another day’s 
journey, and as he peeped his weary head 
from behind the Eastern hills, and began to 
sprinkle the earth with his beautiful rays of 
silvery sunshine, found at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. A. S. Jackson’s great prepara- 
tions holding the minds of the family and 
friends preparing one of the earthly angels 
of the family tc ‘make ready to repair 
to New Hope church, where she was 
to join hands with that highly accomplished, 
able orator, Christian, and handsome young 
man, Dr. Pius, and as Uncle Sol tramped 
the milk white patch of the blue sky, he 
peeped in New Hope and fonnd many tender 
hands decorating this large and stately edi- 
fice, and when those having this work in 
hand had left the church it was fitted for the 
queen of England to have wedded in. Just 
in front of the altar, suspended from the 
ceiling, hung a beautiful bell of art and de- 
sign, made of tender buds after they had 
been opened but for a day, under which one 
of Dallas’s blossoms was to cast herself upon 
another for life. 

“The pulpit was simply a bed of olean- 
ders, rubber plants, ferns, palms, century- 
plants, and the mistletoe, and the Golden 
Gate rose and carnations of the far West 
had their conspicuous places about the pul- 
pit, which made it one of the most beautiful, 
loveliest spots on earth for a wedding. 
Uncle Sol, after peeping in the church, 
strolled out on his path toward the Western 
horizon in his usual way, seeming pleased 
at what he had seen, casting his rays on hun- 
dreds of the elite of Dallas, wending their 
way toward the church, andlong before the 
hour appointed for the marriage Uncle Sol 
found the church crowded, and as Uncle 
Sol had crossed the mark dividing the morn- 
ing from the afternoon, Mrs. Annie Starr, 
seated at the large and handsome pipe or- 
gan, began to deftly touch the keys, and 
Mendelssohn’s wedding march began to rip- 
ple in its sweetest tones through the large 
edifice. Those looking through the side en- 
trance saw Dr. A. Barbour of Galveston, 
Dr. Joseph B. Pius and a portion of the 
family of both contracting parties enter. 
Those looking down toward the main en- 
trance saw Rev. N. H. Pius, brother of the 
groom, and Miss A. T. Jackson, sister of 
the bride, wending their way up the aisle 
toward the pulpit, followed by Dr. A. S. 
Jackson, with his daughter, the bride, Miss 
Maude Alberta, and as they reached the 


altar of bliss Dr. Pius and Miss 
Maude stooped beneath the bell of 
flowers, where Dr. A. Barbour, in 


great and solemn words, began to unite them 
for life. After doing so, and before an- 
nouncing them man and wife, called on Dr. 
A. R. Griggs to pray, which he did, praying 
the Heavenly Father to bless this particular 
marriage, after which Dr. A. Taylor was 


called upon to make a few remarks, which 


he did in glowing and appreciative words, 
then Dr. A Barbour pronounced them man 
and wife. They repaired to the home of 
the bride, where delicious refreshments 
were served and late inthe afternoon the 
contracting parties, relatives and friends 
went to the depot to bid, Dr. and Mrs. Pius 
godspeed to their future home, Austin, 
Tex. The bride wore a white organdie over 
cream silk, trimmed with old Swiss lace, 
bedecked with white ribbon, white kid 
gloves and white kid slippers, and a beauti- 
ful gold band presented her by the groom at 
the altar. She also were a handsome white 
wreath and white silk veiling. Miss A. T. 
Jackson, the bridesmaid, wore a white or- 
gandie over pink silkoline, cream bow knot, 
white kid gloves and slippers, gold necklace 
and locket. The groom and his brother 
wore regulation black.” 
ee et 
A GUIDE TO THE “PANAM.” 
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The Rand-McNally hand-book of 
Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo 
Niagara Falls, is thorough in every detail. 
All the principal points of interest to be 
visited are cited, the various buildings 
and booths of the exposition described, 
adjacent places to be seen and 
get to them by carriage, bicycle 

The cost in toto is quoted, in- 
cluding fees. An itinerary presenting, in 
outline, a method by which two weeks may 
be profitably spent by the visitor without 
once revisiting the same spot, except inciden- 
tally, is given. In short, the book is a valu- 
able acquisition to anyone contemplating a 
visit to the Exposition and Niagara Falls. 

et 
GENERAL CHAFFEE. 

In the New York /ndependent, General 
Charles King calls attention to the remark- 
able career of Major General Chaffee, now 
in command in the Philippines. He is the 
only man in the army who has risen from 
private in the regulars through every possi- 
ble grade in the line save that of corporal, 
to the grade of major general. General 
King regards it as a noteworthy fact that, 
with only a common school education, Gen- 
era] Chaffee was able to take his place 
among the trained soldiers of Europe and 
win a commanning position. At first he 
offended Von Waldersee by his blunt speech 
on the subject of loot, but the Field Mar- 
shal soon came to appreciate his worth. 

The career of Chaffee simply shows again 
the opportunity that the young man of abilty 
has in Americ. It affords especial en- 
couragement for the men now enlisting in 
the army. He went from a farm to a cav- 
alry regiment just forty years ago, at the 
age of 19. Within ten weeks he was a ser- 
geant and two years later his name was sent 
in without his knowledge for a commission. 
Although a young subaltern, he was made 
adjutant of the regiment. The Sixth 
was with Sheridan and at Dinwiddie 
Courthouse Chaffee earned his brevet as 
captain. After the war he was on duty in 
Texas, resigned, was coaxed back into the 
service and made a captain—a rank he re- 
tained for twenty-one years, such was the 
stagnation in the service. But during this 
time he was brevetted major and lieutenant 
colonel for gallantry in hard fought battles 
with Indians. Most of his life was spent 
on the frontier. He did not know the ropes 
in Washington, but his services had been 
so conspicuous that his name was in the 
first list of brigadiers sent to the Senate 
after the outbreak of the Spanish war. 
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The Crisis—Churchill. 


in St. Louis 


The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. 
Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croley. 
Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. 
Jack Raymond—E, Voynich. 

Truth Dexter—Sidney McCall. 


“Jack Raymond,” by the author of “The Gadfly,” takes 
the place of “Eben Holden,” of fast month. 


These Books, as well as all other New Books, Cheaper here 
than anywhere else in St. Louis. 





The Six Best-Selling Books 
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The Fastest Growing Store 
in America. 


Broadway & Washington 
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In most other armies such a career would 
be practically impossible. Once a private 
always a private is the general rule. But 
the United States now provides a regular 
method for advancement from the ranks 
independent of any political pull. With an 
officer in the most important command in 
the army who was once a plain trooper there 
is incentive for every enlisted man. It is no 
wonder that the American private soldier, 
with the knowledge of such opportunities, 
has proved the best in the world. 

ee 
ARTISTIC DRESS FOR MEN. 

Artists, writers and musicians at Berliu 
have formed a Men’s Dress Reform Club, 
of which Herman Widmer, the painter, is 
president. The object of the club isto 
devise and popularize a dress for men 
which, while being equally comfortable, will 
be more artistic than that now worn in 
everyday life. 

The committee appointed for this purpose 
has submitted designs of a new dress, which 
have been approved. The short coat or 
jacket is a modified form of the uniform 
worn by a Hussar regiment of Germany. 
It is tight to the waist and indicates the 
graceful curve of the spinal column by braids 
on the back. 

The trousers are also tight-fitting, loosen- 


ing somewhat below the knee, and have. 


buttons on the sides of the legs. The waist- 
coat is likewise a reminder of the military 
style and shows off to great advantage the 
manly chest of the wearer. 

These garments are to be manufactured of 
gay colored cloths, varied in tones, the idea 
being to give the portrait painters a relief 
from the dull monotony of the present 
colors. The club has written to artists all 
over Europe soliciting further designs. 

et st 
LEPROSY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





We are accustomed to think of the loath- 
some disease of leprosy as a danger of an 
alien and far-away kind, to be read about 
with pity and horror, but not to be realized 
as a present evil in America. It will be start- 
ling news, therefore, to many to learn that 
there are no less than 900 well defined cases 
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ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 
821 PINE STREET. 





of leprosy in this country, and that the 
plague is spreading in the South and in some 
of the Western States. Six cases have been 
discovered in New York, six in Chicago, 
and nearly 100 in New Orleans. It isa 
fact of special significance that nearly every 
person afflicted with leprosy is of foreign 
birth. Some are Swedes, but the majority 
are Italians. This furnishes a new and 
and potent argument for a stricter enforce- 
ment of immigration laws and quarantine 
regulations. There is no apparent reason 
why the Southern States should have a 
larger proportion of leprosy cases than other 
parts of the Union, except that the health 
authorities of Southern ports are not as alert 
as some others. If the South, for example, 
had quarantine officers as capable, vigilant 
and efficient as those of New York, its cities 
might have as few lepers as the metropolis. 
The disease is one of the most terrible 
scourges known to the world, and no pains 
nor expense should be spared in arresting 
its progress. 
Se 


Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 








IN HOSPITAL. 





VIGIL. 





Lived on one’s back, 
In the long hours of repose 


Life is a practical nightmare— 
Hideous, asleep or awake. 


Shoulders and loins 

Ache---! 

Ache, and the mattress, 

Run into boulders and hummocks, 
Glows like a kiln, while the bedclothes— 
Tumbling, importunate, daft— 
2amble and roll, and the gas, 
Screwed to its lowermost, 

An inevitable atom of light, 
Haunts, and a stertorous sleeper 
Snores me to hate and despair. 


Ali the old time 

Surges malignant before me; 

Old voices, old kisses, old songs 
Blossom derisive about me; 
While the new days 

Pass me in endless procession; 

A pageant of shadows 

Silently, leeringly wending 
On... andstillon .. . still on. 


Far in the stillness a cat 

Languishes loudly. A cinder 

Falls, and the shadows 

Lurch to the leap of the flame. 

The next man to me 

Turns with a moan; and the snorer, 

The drug like a rope at his throat, 

Gasps, gurgles, snorts himself free, as the 
night-nurse, 

Noiseless and strange, 

Her bull’s eye half-lanterned in apron, 

(Whispering me, ‘are ye no sleepin’ yet?’ ) 

Passes, list-slippered and peering, 

Round . . . and is gone. 


Sleep comes at last— 

Sleep full of dreams and misgivings— 
Broken with brutal and sordid 

Voices and sounds 

That impose on me, ere I can wake to it, 
The unnatural, intolerable day. 


st 
DISCHARGED, 





Carry me out 
Into the wind and the sunshine, 
Into the beautiful world. 


O the wonder, the spell of the streets! 
The stature and strength of the horses, 
The rustle and echo of footfalis, 

Che flat roar and rattle of wheels! 

A swift tram floats huge on us. . 

It’s a dream? 

Che smell of the mud in my nostrils 

Is brave—like a breath of the sea! 


As of old, 

Ambulant, undulant drapery, 
Vaguely and strangely provocative, 
Flutters and beckons. O yonder— 
Scarlet!—the glint of a stocking! 
Sudden a spire, 

Wedged in the mist! Othe houses, 
The long lines of lofty, gray houses! 
Cross-hatched with shadows and light, 
These are the streets. . . . 

Each is an avenue leading 

Whither I will! 


Free. act 
Dizzy, hysterical, faint, 
I sit, and the carriage rolls on with me 
Into the wonderful world. 
Willlam Ernest Henley. 
ete 
Mermod & Jaccard’s on Broadway. 
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20% OFF 


Refrigerators 


TO CLOSE 
Season’s Stock. 





BY TEST IT’S BEST 
COME SEE THEM. 










HAVE FOOD 


Cut Your 


1S 


Ice Bill 


TASTE RIGHT. 


BUY A SIPHON DRY-AIR 


REFRIGERA TOR. 


After test adopted in Dining Cars of Pullman Car Co., Penna. R. R. Co., 
C., B. & Q., Union Pacific, Northwestern and many other lines. 


IT’S BEST FOR HOME USE. 


Seine BROADWAY _AND LOCUST.. 















HARRY LEHR’S RETURN. 


Harry Lehr, who has been identified as 
the original of one of the characters in the 
MIRRORS serial story, “The Imitator,” re- 
turned from Europe with his wife the other 
day. A New York paper published the 
following news item concerning the event. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lehr were among the first of 
the cabin passengers to leave the ship, and 
when it came to getting their trunks past 
the Customs officers Mr. Lehr attempted 
some of those pushing methods which ad- 
vanced him so far in society and in the wine 
business. In his efforts to break the line 
and obtain atten'ion before his turn, Mr. 
Lehr came to grief, and the net result was 
that he was thirty minutes longer on the 
pier than more quiet persons who were con- 
tent to await their turn. Meanwhile, his 
bride, who was Mrs. John Vinton Dahlgren, 
of Baltimore, sat on a trunk attended by a 
maid and wondered what had become of her 
husband. 

The other cabin passengers were so dis- 
gusted with Lehr that they made a united 
protest to Colonel Storey, Deputy Surveyor 
in charge of the customs inspectors, and 
the Colonel sternly ordered Lehr away back 
to the end of the long line of waiting pas- 
sengers, to have his baggage attended to 
last. By the time his trunks were examined 
and checked only a single carriage was 
waiting, and Mrs. Lehr’s patience was 
nearly exhausted. As for the maid, she 
tried to look as if she liked nothing better 
than sitting on a trunk for an hour and a 
half on a hot day. 

Lehr came dancing down the gangplank 
with a Panama straw hat above his boyish 
features, a turnover collar atop of an outing 
shirt and enormous diamond link buttoms 
glistening below the sleeve of his blue serge 
coat of English cut. He wore blue trousers 
and patent leather shoes. There was a rush 
of passengers to get customs inspectors, and 
when Lehr finally found his trunks, of 
which there was a great number, at least 
100 persons were ahead of him in the line. 
He fumed and perspired a good deal and at- 
tracted considerable attention, while his wife 
was sitting patiently on a trunk and other 
passengers were acting as good-naturedly 
as an American crowd generally does. 
After twenty minutes the energetic Lehr 
thought he could improve on his situation. 

He left his place in the line of passengers 
and quietly moved up tothe desk. As he 
slipped into a position at the head of the 
line there one of his fellow-passengers who 


had not bothered to get into the line at all 
stepped up to Lehr and handed him his cus- 
toms ticket. This was Count Adelbert von 
Sternberg, who had come over on the ship 
with the Lehrs. 

The other passengers glared angrily at 
the [men who had violated the rule of “wait 
your turn,” and Hermann Mundhenk, of 
Brooklyn, voiced the general protest. 

“This is not fair!” cried Mundhenk, 
leaving his place in the line and approach- 
ing the desk. “Why should this man go 
into first place when we have waited so long? 
He deliberately crossed over from a position 
away back in this line.” 

There was a chorus of approval and 
several voices cried “Shame!” The inspec- 
tor at the desk said he had seen the whole 
affair, and that he certainly would not 
attend to Lehr until he took his proper place 
in line. Colonel Storey asked about the 
trouble, and while he was listening to the 
story Lehr went back tothe place he had 
come from. Storey ordered that Lehr go 
back to the extreme end of the line and wait 
until every other passenger had been 
attended to. 

The Lehrs are going to Newport on Au- 
gust l. 

Fe Ft 

One must be hard to please who cannot 
find a pretty wedding present in the immense 
collection of silver and art objects now shown 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, corner 
Locust 

et et 

The speech in the House of Lords of the 
Bishop of Hereford on the subject of gamb- 
ling recalls a story told of Bishop Potter, of 
New York. The Bishop, traveling through 
Louisiana some years ago, addressed in- 
quiries to his fellow-passengers with a view 
to obtaining information regarding the or- 
chards and fruit interests of the State. “Do 
you raise pears in Louisiana?” inquired the 
bishop. “We do,” replied the Louisianian, 
who was a better authority on poker than on 
horticulture, “if we have threes or better.” 

ee 
THROUGH SERVICE TO SAN 
FRANCISCO via the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Through picturesque Colorado, passing 
Glenwood Springs, Leadville, Salt Lake 
City and Ogdento San Francisco. 12 hours 
the quickest line from St. Louis to the above 
points, with through sleeping cars. 

Fe Ft 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





Need Pants? 


What’s the difference between a 
tramp and a dog? 

Just a difference of pants—the dog 
pants in his sleep and the tramp 
sleeps in his pants. 

There’s a difference of pants be- 
tween MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring 
Co. and other tailors also. 

A difference in style and quality of 
fabric and fit and “hang” and dur- 
ability when other folk’s prices are 
the same as ours. A difference in 
price when other folks’ pants possess 
the same quality and style of fabric 
and fitand “hang” and durability as 
ours. 

We’ll make you a pair of pants— 
or trousers, if the word suits better 
—from the finest materials—by the 


finest workmen, for from $5 to $12. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive St., Opposite P. 0. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. 
Certificate has been accepted since 1895, 
BOARDING and DAY Departments. COM- 
PLETE HOME. Regent’s Certificates in LAW 
and MEDICINE. SUMMER TERM from July 
16th to September 15th. FALI, TERM opens 
September 26th for year 1901-’03. 

Of the school, PRESIDENT SCHURMAN 
says: 

“I give most cheerful testimony to the high 
quality of work done in your school, The 
excellent management and complete curri- 
culum render ita most desirable preparatory 
school for the University.” 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Headmaster. 
Avenue A.,, Ithaca, N, Y, 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Developments in Wall street, during the 
past week, have not been encouraging to the 
bear camp In spite of great dullness and 
considerable professional trading, prices dis- 
played a decidedly rising tendency. Gains 
were not sharp or sensational, but of suffi- 
cient extent to warrant close observers to 
arrive at the conclusion that the tendency is 
once more upwards, and that values have 
seen their lowest level for some time to come. 
Indications of a settlement of the steel strike 
and reports of abundant rainfall in most of 
the drought-stricken regions of the corn belt 
added to the quiet strength of the market, 
and the disposition of wary bears to close 
their commitments on the short side. At 
this writing, prices are from 4 to 10 points 
above the low level of Monday, the 22d 
inst, when bears made their last raid on 
values, but did not succeed in forcing prices 
as low as they were on Monday, the 15th 
inst. 

There can be no doubt that the short in- 
terest is still very large. It is estimated 
that the Chicago bear crowd is still about 
400,000 shares short. This, of course, is 
well-known to Wall street bull interests, and 
the expectation is, therefore, very strong that 
higher prices will be seen within the near 
future. It is likely that the leading bears 
have gathered their profits and switched over 
to the bull side again, while the small fry 
continue to remain short of stocks sold at 
bottom prices, under the hallucination that 
another sharp decline will soon be recorded 
and help them out of a bad hole. Such 
misguided speculators will, however, soon 
realize the dangerous nature of their posi- 
tion. The sooner they make up their mind 
to pocket their losses and to take their medi- 
cine, the less will be the strain on their bank 
accounts. 

The Morgan people are bullish on the 
market, and very decidedly so. They have 
too many interests at stake to permit of a 
ruinous and protracted bear campaign at this 
time. The bears will have their inning some 
time, but not this year. Prices are now so 
much below the level established by insiders, 
when they bought for control, that a further 
sharp decline is not to be anticipated. The 
powerful Wall street interests, which are all 
arrayed on the bull side and fraternizing 
with J. P. Morgan, are very determined and 
set in their purpose to bring about another 
good bull movement, another wave of public 
buying, another era of excitement, so 
that they may be afforded a chance to unload 
their holdings at a good profit, or, at least, 
without a loss. Stocks bought at top-prices 
have not as yet been distributed among the 
public, or “suckers;” therefore, do not sell 
short, except for small profits. The bull 
side will be the safest to adopt, especially 
for those who have not got the time or desire 
to hang over the stock-ticker all day and 
worry about small, temporary fluctuations. 

Announcement has at last been made that 
the directors of the American Sugar Refining 
Co. have recommended an issue of $15,000,- 
000 new stock, one-half to be common and 
one-half preferred. President Havemeyer 
states that it is not intended to acquire a 
single independent plant, and also intimates 
that no settlement has as yet been effected 

with the Arbuckles. Wall street, however, 
thinks differently, and sniffs important de- 
velopments in the air. Stockholders will 
have the right to subscribe to new stock at 
par on the basis of 20 per cent of their hold- 
ings. The strength of Sugar certificates 
causes no end of comment among professional 
Asa fickle 7 per cent dividend- 


speculators. 
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payer, the common stock cannot be regarded 
as a bargain at 143 or 144. There must-be 
some particular and very strong reason for 
the stock maintaining itself on its present 
level. The bears do not appear to be very 
anxious to open their batteries on Have- 
meyer’s pet shares. They have learned, 
through sorrowful experience, that the only 
way to beat the Sugar game is to leave it 
alone. To sell a stock of this kind is like 
playing with loaded dice. 

Owing tothe rumors of an approaching 
strike compromise, the shares ofthe United 
States Steel Co. have been very strong and 
active in the last few days, the com- 
mon rising from 38!4 to 4614, and the pre- 
ferred from 8834 to 96. According to cur- 
rent news, the strike will be ended in a day 
or two; the strikers’ officials have, it seems, 
realized their impotence andthe futility of 
a contest with the great Morgan combine. 
The company was willing to accede to all 
reasonable demands of its employes, but drew 
the line at the request that it recede from old- 
time and well-established business principles. 
A victory for the strikers, in this struggle, 
would bea serious blow at the stability of 
our industrial prosperity and amount, prac- 
tically, to a confiscation of private property 
by an_ irresponsible labor-organization. 
Strikers are apt to forget, in many cases of 
this kind, that the public, represented in 
shareholders, have also rights that should be 
respected. Inthe last few years, a large 
amount of industrial stocks has been ab- 
sorbed by investors; itis not Wall street 
alone that is interested inindustrial or rail- 
road companies. 

In sympathy with the advance in steel 
stocks, the anthracite issues showed re- 
markable strength, especially Reading first 
and second preferred andcommon. Erie 
common seemed to be somewhat neglected, 
but gave indications of being accumulated 
by insiders, who have formed a bull pool 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS. 


G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 





Members—New York Stock Exchange, _ Direct 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, Private 
Chicago Board of Trade. Wires. 


DEALERS IN 


High Grade Investment Securities. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


BAUER BROS., 
STOCK AND BOND BROKERS. 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. _ 


H. Woop, President. RicH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. W. E. BERGER, Cashier. 


BANK, 
COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 


Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 


in all parts of the world. : 
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JOHN F. BAUER. A. H. BAUER. 
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‘St. Louis Trust Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.20 ; 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


$5.00 and Upward. 
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RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


Bought and sold for cash, or car- 
ried on margin. Also 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GUY P. BILLON, 


Formerly GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO. 


DEALER IN 
Municipal and Local Securities. 


Connected by SPECIAL LEASED 
WIRES with the various ex- 
changes. 


307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for Tae Mrrror by Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bond broker. 307 Olive street. 









































CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.|When Due.} Quoted 
Gas Co. a J. D.|June 1, 1965)102 —104 
Park “ 6 | A. O./Aprill,1905)110 —111 
Pioperty (Cur.)6 | A. O./Apl 10, 1906)/110 —I11 
Renown * 65| J. D.| Jum 25, 1907) 1C23¢ —103 
A. O./Apl 10, 1908/105 —107 
- 3% J. D.|Dec., 1909)102 —103 
fe re J.|July 1, 1918)112 —113 
“ 3% | F. A.|Aug. 1, 1919/104 —106 
“ 3% | M. S.|/June 2, 1920/104 —106 
‘St’r ‘34 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
1d) 7 M. N.|Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 
A. O./Oct. 1, 1913}108 —110 
a J. D./June 1, 1914/109 —110 
‘« 3.65} M N.|May 1, 1915)104 —106 
ss “ 3% | B. A.|Aug. 1, 1918)104¢ —105 
interest to seller. 
Total Gebt GOWEs <ccccscescsesesancess $ 18,850,277 
A ent. $352,521, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. [ 
Funding G....cascets F. A-|Aug. 1. 19031 10434 —106 
eee F. A. Fee. 1, 1921 me —104 
School 5 F. A.| Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 
‘6 - Boe A O./Aprl 1, 1914 102 —105 
" 4 5-20...| M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918|102 —103 
8 4 10-20..) M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/108 —105 
f 4 15-20..) M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 
Ee M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}/105 —106 
“ 3% J J.'July 1, 1921/101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Soong Price. 
Alton Bridine Sti s5-: iccxesensnaets 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68.............------+- 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building 1st 6s............ 1916 |105S —105% 
Century BuiJdin na on Gin BPS. 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building Ist......... 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 191i | 90 — 95 


Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist metg. Be 1928 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s... 1919 |109 -109% 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s| 1929 1153¢ —11644 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |113 —114% 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 |117 —1i9 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 

St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..} 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 
St. Louis Exposition lst 6s...... 1912 | 90 

St. L. Troy and Kastern Ry. 6s} 1919 |1044—104% 
Union Dairy 1st 58............--.--0-- 1901 |100 —102 
Union Trust Building Ist 6s.....) 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s......| 1 








BANK STOCKS. 


Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 











American Exch..|$*50/June ‘01, 8 SA/251 —254 





Boatmen’s.......... 100)June’0l, 8%SA/20S —207 
Bremen Sav........ 100|July 19016 SA|265 —270 
Continental........ 1C0|/June '01, 834SA\|227 —229 
Fourth National] 100)May ‘01 Sp. c.SA/2446 —252 
Frankiis. 100|/June ‘Ol. 4 SA|177 --180 


German Savings} 100|July 1901,6 SA|290 —295 
German-Amer....| 100/July 1901, 20 SA|750 --800 


International ..... 100) June 1901 1% qy|!50 —155 
Jefferson ...........- 100] July O01, 3p.c sk 175 —180 
Lafayette............ 100| July 1901, : SA/525 —675 
Mechanics? ........ 100|July 1901, 2 qy|231 -233 


Merch.-Laclede..| 100) Tune 1901 a qrj23) --233 


Northwestern..... 100] July 1901, 4 SA/130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com..} 100)july 1901, bg qy|293 -294 
South Side ......... 100/May 1901, 8SA..}125 —128 


Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/July 1901, 8 SA/137 —140 
Southern com.....} 100/July 1900, 8SA...;110 —115 
State National...| 100/July 1901 1% qr|j178_ —180 
Chird National...| 100)July 1901, 13¢ qy|219}4 -220% 
*Quoted 100 for par, 











TRUST STOCKS. 














Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price. 
Commonwealth.. “100 Forming. ........ 293 —294 
LAmCOlm.....00. scoce. 100/June 01, "S.A 3|232 - 234 
Miss. Va..... -| 100)July '01, 236 qr/397 -400 
St. Louis............ Fes July 01, 2 qr...)312 --315 
oy" SS cee re —153 
Onion... .... ...... ion Nov.,. ’98.8, --345 
Mercantile......... 1 100/July ’01 Mo Se 8 -396 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 


















Coupons. Price. 
Cass Av. & F. G....... ; 3 
< ) ae jJ.&J. |1912)102 —103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s... ..... J. & J. [1907/1069 —111 
Jefferson Ave............ S| 62 ee 
, | ee M. & N. 2/1905|105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5Ss........... F.& A. /|1911/107 —108 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. |1913)/117 —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J. 25 1913|117 —118 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M. & N. /|1896/105 —1C6 
pee oS’. Oe eee 
do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s..| J. & D. 1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&wN. |1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & EK. St. L....... Monthly2p 100 — 
CS es "J. &j. [1925103 — 
St. Louis lst 5s 5-20s}) M.& N. /|1910|10034 —101% 
do Baden-St.L.5s.| J.&J. {1913)102 —1 
Te eRe ee 95 — 8B 
A. |1921/105 —106 
. 6s. N. /|1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s N. {1916/116 —117 
2. EE. 1914) 9344 — 95 
Southern Ist 6s, &N. |1904)104 —106 
() 25s 6s... canieea 1909/106 —1C8 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s... -@A. |1916)107 —108 
ie k “y' aie -& D. |1918)122 —123 
United Ry’s Péd....... July '011%..)...... B%- 7 
4 p.c. 50s rio 894%— 8914 
St. Louis a ean, IRE 2644— 27 











INSURANCE STOCKS. 


Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent 











American ted 25] July 1901,4 SA| 59 - 60 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 


Par{ Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 











Am.Lin Oil Com.) 1 
Me Pfd...| 100 nny 1900 134... 

Am.Car- Fary Co} 100 1901 %......| 29 — = 
66 88 Pid} 100 ed 1901,134 qr. 83 — 8 
Bell Telephone...| 100) July 1901 2 qr... a —*. 
Bonne Terre F.C| 100|May '%, 2........ 12 % 
Central Lead Co.| 100)July 1901, MO.... 4 15 

Consol. Coal....... 100) July, 1301 1.. 125 = 
Doe Bun Min, Co B. July 1901, % MO 180 
GraniteBi- Metal. 85 
HydraulicP.B.Co 100 June 1901, 1.. ... 53 
K. & 7. Coal Co.| 100] Feby Be hil gy — 
Kennard Com... e 

Kennard Pfd...... 100|Feb.1901 SA3%.|102 —108 
Laclede Gas,com 100|Feb. 1901 2 p. c.. = “a 


Laclede Gas, 100| June 1901 SA.....| 1 

Mo. Edison P Sy ene cancenees 56 — A 
Mo. Edison com..| 100} .........---. -------- 20 — O% 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100|July cl 1% ve 100 —10 
Schultz Belting..| 100 if ‘Ol.gy 1 95 = 
SimmonsHdweo 100 Allos8 —: 
Simmons do 100 Feb. ‘1901, isa ig — 


Simmons do bord 100} Mar. 1901 4 S.A.|! 
a. Joseph L. od May 1901 13 ay| 1434 -- 15% 
t. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan.,’00,4-p.c.|47 —48% 
Bt. L. Brew. Com| £10 Jan.,’99 3p.c.|43 —£4 

St. L. Cot. Comp] 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 5 
.L. Exposit’n.| 100}Dec., '95,2.......| 2 + 

St.L. Transfer Co} 100) July 1901, 1 70 
Union Dairy....... 100} Feb., ’01, 1 SA 10 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100) July “sol. cies 220 —235 
West’haus Brake} 5(/June 190 + on 1183 --184 
« ~Coupler...... merece The 


= 
i=) 

















STATEMENT OF 
The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 





JULY 15TH, 1901, 
RESOURCES. 
Currency and Coin......... $5 908,371.54 


Checks & Cash Items..... 857,371.58 
Sight Exchange.............. 7,956,458.7. 




















$14,722,201.87 

United States Bonds at ae waco dveastecns 5,740,000.00 

Bonds, Stocks, etc . CS EAS Te 2,536.010.12 

Loans ‘and Discounts . be Re AA, 23,140.338.94 

MY EE ec ienn Sheers svctekensonsad aly osaiaans 55,000.00 

$46.193,550.93 

LIABILITIES, 

Capital. $5 000,000.00 

Surplus and Profits .... ..... “3 3,438.719.26 

Bank — el Account . ri 85,000.00 

Circulation, weea ae akete ; 4,816,597.50 
Deposits . 

: 32,853,234.17 

$46.193.550.93 

8B. F. EOWARDS, CASHIER. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICTED, INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS, FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD, LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 





and will soon give some pyrotechnical dis- 
plays. Both Erie and Reading shares, as 
has so often been stated in these columns, 
are excellent purchases. Ontario & Western 
and Delaware & Hudson will also bear close 
watching; they will sell at 45 and 180, 
respectively, before the end of this year. 

Railroad earnings continue to show sub- 
stantial gains from week to week. Monthly 
statements of net earnings are also very 
encouraging; the Atchison, for the month 
of June, for instance, reports a net increase 
of more than $400,000. According to 
statements made by leading railroad officials, 
revenues for the new fiscal year will be 
still better, as tonnage will be larger and 
rates better maintained. 

The Baltimore & Ohio voting trust is to 
be dissolved next September, and the prop- 
erty will then be turned over to the stock- 
holders. The directors lately declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent. 
on the common stock. In view of the 
tremendous earnings of the company, the 
common is a bargain at anything below 100, 
and should eventually sell at 135. 

& 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Local speculation in traction stocks has 
been very active of late, United Railways 
preferred and St. Louis Transit being in big 
demand, with prices rising to almost top 
figures. The preferred is now selling at 
811g and Transit at 28!4. Large gains in 
earnings, and rumors of possible dividends 
on Transit are at the bottom of the movement. 
People who buy Transit in anticipgtion of a 
dividend this year will undoubtedly be 
grievously disappointed. United preferred 
is certainly the more attractive purchase. 

Bank and Trust Company shares have 
peen dull and neglected, with prices un- 


changed ora trifle lower. Third National 
1s 21946 bid and 220 asked; Commerce is 
294 bid, Continental 2294¢ bid and State 
National 17746 bid. Commonwealth Trust 
is offered at 295, Missouri Trust is selling at 
about 103, and 325 is bid for Union Trust. 

Brewing Associations area little firmer, 
and quoted at 9546 bid, 96 asked. Laclede 
Gas is firm at 95, while Missouri-Edison 
preferred and common are unchanged and 
quiet. 

Local bank clearings are a little smaller. 
Interest rates remain steady at 5 and 6 per 
cent. Sterling exchange is easy at 4.875¢; 
Berlin is 9546 and Paris 5.1514. 


Fe et 


The following story is told by a traveler 
about one of the local railways in Ireland: 

“We were bounding along,” he said, “ 
the rate of about seven miles an hour, and 
the whole train was shaking terribly. I ex- 
pected every moment to see my bones pro- 
truding through my skin. Passengers were 
rolling from one end of the carriage to the 
other. I heldon firmly to the arms of the 
seat. Presently we settled down a bit 
quieter—at least, I could keep my hat on 
and my teeth didn’t chatter. There was a 
quiet-looking man opposite me. I looked 
up with a ghastly smile, wishing to appear 
cheerful, and said: 

“ “We are going a little smoother, I see.’ 


‘Yes,’ he said, ‘we’re off the line 
now. ’ ”—Spare Moments. 
Fe et Ut 
First Lady: I’m taking four kinds of 
medicine. How many are you taking? 


Second Lady: Oh, medicine don’t count. 
Operations are all the go now. I’ve had 
three this year already.—Med{cal Press. 

FF 
Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 


+ 

+ 

¢ FOURTH AND PINE STREETS 
+ 

+ 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $7,000,000 


DIRECTORS. 


ELMER B. ADAMS, 
WILLIAMSON BACON. 
CHARLES CLARK 

HARRISON I. DRUMMOND. 


DAVID R. FRANCIS. 
AUGUST GEHNER. H, 


GEO. H. GODDARD. 

S. E. HOFFMAN. 

CHAS. H. HUTTIG. 

BRECKINSIOE JONES. 
ING. WM. F. NOLKER. 

aoe ek ERANC WM. D. ORTHWEIN. 

CLAY PIERCE. 


J. RAMSEY, JR, 
MOSES RUMSEY. 
.C. VAN BLARCOM, 
JULIUS S. ‘WALSH, 
ROLLA WELLS. 
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The Mirror 


RACING 


DELMAR RACE TRACK 














Beginning at 2:30 P. M., Rain or Shine. 








ADMISSION, Including Grand Stand, $1.00 


THROUGH CARS ON OLIVE STREET, SUBURBAN AND PAGE AVENUE LINES. 


} 








WHARTON’S SILENT PARTNER. 


“Do you remember the day I stood before 
you, asking for your daughter’s hand?” 
said Wharton. 

“Yes,” the once proud man replied; “ah, 
that was one of the happiest days of my 
life.” 

Old Henry Pelton was bent and gray. 
The imperious manner that once had made 
him a man who attracted notice wherever he 
went had disappeared. He was humble— 
almost cringing—now. The loss of his for- 
tune had crushed his spirit and he was a 
pathetic figure. 

“You looked as if it made you very 
happy,” his son-in-law went on, ironically. 
“I remember still what a limp feeling I had 
in my back when you turned on me after I 
had let you know the object of my visit.” 

The old man winced and was about to say 
something, but the other continued: 

“I believe you told me you’d rather see 
your daughter go to her grave than to the 
altar with such a scrawny-looking, worth- 
less, dissipated, incompetent, little noodle as 
I was.” 

“But—but,” the old man stammered, “I 
was excited; I didn’t—” 

“No, you weren’t,” Wharton interrupted; 
“you didn’t lose your head over trifles in 
those days. You meant every word of it. 
You told me I wasn’t capable of supporting 
a pet kitten, to say nothing of a wife and 
family, and you gave me to understand that 
it wouldn’t do me any good to ever expect 
any help from you if your daughter was fool 
enough to marry me in spite of your pro- 
tests, didn’t you?” 

“Well, perhaps I did say something of 
the kind, but really I didn’t mean to—” 

“Oh, yes you did. You meant every word 
of it. And to-day you come around here to 
bave me give you a job, so that you can 
keep body andsoul together! Do you think, 
now that I’ve got up in the world, I would 
be justified in discharging my janitor or one 
of my window washers in order to make a 
place for a man who treated me as you did 
when I was down?” 

The old man passed a hand wearily across 
his brow, shook his head sadly and turned 
to go. 

“Wait,” his son-in-law said. “I’m not 
through. Perhaps you recall the fact that 
after your daughter and I got married— 
without your consent—I swerved around a 
sharp corner. If you paid any attention 
to what I was doing in those days you must 
have noticed that I began to get ahead in 

the world along about the time you were be- 
ing made a grandfather. It was at that 


time I gave up my old habits and began cul- 
tivating the business instinct. I ceased per- 
mitting people tostand me up in corners and 
take my little $18 a week away from me 
while telling me what a good fellow I was. I 
began grabbing things that were not legally 
nailed down. In a little while I could go in 
among a crowd of business men and stay 
all day without emerging as an object of 
pity. Before long I got to be a member of 
a board of directors and reporters would in- 
terview me on the business outlook. 

“When I had become what the public was 
pleased to call a man of importancein the 
community I took a silent partner into the 
business with me. This silent partner never 
drew any dividends; never was seen around 
the office; never even demanded a look at 
the books to see that he was being fairly 
treated. 

“To-day one-half of the vast fortune 
which the world supposes to be mine be- 
longs in reality to my silent partner.” 

The old man looked as if he didn’t more 
than half understand what had been said: 
He nodded in a perfunctory way when his 
son-in-law paused, and then after a short 
silence said: 

“Well, I must go. I——” 

“No. Iam just coming to the part that 
should interest you. You see the things you 
told me about myselt the day I stood there 
asking you for your daughter were mostly 
new tome. I hadn’t known myself very 
well before that, I had thought I was a 
pretty important sort of a chap, but when I 
got to thinking it over carefully I was forced 
to admit to myself that you had formed a 
pretty fair estimate of me. Now, I hold 
that nearly all fools would be better if they 
didn’t have mistaken ideas about themselves. 
As a ruleethey think they are all right when 
in fact they are all wrong. If they could 
just be told what isthe matter with them- 
selves they would be able in many cases to 
quit placing the blame where it doesn’t be- 
long and get on tothe asphalt. Anyway, 
that’s what happened to me, and the more I 
thought about it as I got along, the more 
thoroughly I became convinced that I ought 
to do something for the man who had done 
me such a service. If you hadn’t run away 
when you failed and kept in hiding from 
that day until this I would have told you 
about it before. Gentlemen,” he said, lead- 
ing the old man into the general office, “let 
me introduce the silent partner in the firm 
of Wharton & Co.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


ete 
The tinest silk umbrellas, with the most 
beautiful and stylish handles, $1.95 to $40, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 


UHRIG’S CAVE, “sitive 


Evenings, 8:30. Bargain Matinees, Sunday, 
Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30. 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, Aug. 4, 
The Maurice Freeman Company 
Will present the Laughable Comedy, 


A CHEERFUL LIAR. 


Reserved Seats on sale at A. A. Aal Cloak Co, 
and Ostertag Bros., florists, Washington and 
Jefferson avenues. 

POPULAR PRICES—Even’'gs, 25c, 35c and 50c. 
Bargain Matinees, 25c. Children’s Tickets, 10c. 


ECLIPSE PARK. 


VAUDEVILLE SHOWS. 
Balloon Ascension Every Sunday. 


End of Bel'efontaine and California Cars. 











A SOCIAL IMPERTINENCE. 





Society women who in a dilettante way in- 
terest themselves in charity affairs sometimes 
take liberties which they would indignantly 
resent if the shoe were on the other foot. 
A case in point occurred in an Eastern city 
recently. She was much astonished one 
morning to find among her mail a note read- 
ing as follows: 

DEAR MADAM: I take pleasure in shipping to 
your address a rug valued at $50, for which I shall 
be glad to receive your check. If you do not de- 
sire the rug, please return it. 

The note was signed by the senior partner 
in a leading business house. The recipient 
was properly indignant at what she regarded 
as a most impertinent communication. Seat- 
ing herself at her desk, she wrote this reply, 
which she dispatched at once: 

DEAR SiR: I have ordered norug from your 
establishment, and I see no reason why I should 
go tothe expense of returning that which I do 
not want, and which was sent to me unsolicited. 

Next morning oil was poured upon her 
still smoldering anger when she received 
this communication from the business man: 

DEAR MADAM: I will send for the unsolicited 
rug, and I trust you will do me the favor to send 
for the unsolicited charity tickets which now lie, 
with about 28 others, on my desk. 

Mrs. Hightone regarded this note as a 
monstrous aggravation of the original offense, 
never for a moment recognizing that there 
was the slightest similarity between her own 
action and that of the long-suffiering busi- 
ness man.— Chicago Chronicle. 

Fe st 

“One of our troubles at the club,” said 
Cholly, “has been to make the waitahs dis- 
tinguishable fwum the membahs at our even- 
ing weceptions. But we solved it at lawst.” 
“Ah!” remarked Kostick; “by getting in- 
telligent-looking waitahs?”—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, 


zee 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccatd’s. 


PARK 


ONLY FAMILY RESORT IN TOWN, 
HOPKINS’ PAVILION. 
Two Shows Daily—Rain or Shine. 


PLACE, 
The SUCCESS 

STARS, 

MATINEES. 


MARIE DRESSLER 


Highlands 


Assisted by 


ADELE FARRINGTON, 
RENO & RICHARDS, 


WATER & NORWALK, 
PANTZER TRIO, 
ED. LATELLE, 


ADMISSION TO GROUNDS FREE 


Reserved Seats, 25c and 10c. 





SUBURBAN GARDEN 


The Elite Resort of the City. 


Reached by Suburban, 
Olive Streetand Easton Avenue Cars. 


NEXT WEEK 


THE STRAKOSH OPERA CO. 


J. ALDRICH LIBBEY, 
KATHERYN THAYER and 
JOHN D. GILBERT, 
JOHNNY CARROLL, 
LAWRENCE and HARRINGTON. 


THE MATHIEUS. 


Kxtra Feature 


Reno and Richards. 


Admission to Park Free—Matinees Daily 





DELMAR GARDEN 


Opera Company 


Eves., 25-50-75—Sat. Mats, 25-50. 
Willard Spenser’s finest of lyric operas 


The Little Tycoon. 


As presented by the Delmar Opera Co., it is 


The Talk of the Town 


Next Sunday evening—Miss Maude Lillian 
Berri and Mr. Frank Moulan join the company 
in a grand revival of Audran’s 


THE MASCOT. 





OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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CRAWFORD’S 


End-of-July Bargains!!! 
~The Biggest of the Summer. 


Store Closes from now till September Ist at 5 p. m. Daily. 


Saturdays at J p. m. 





Millinery. 


TRIMMED HATS. 
We are almost giving away our Trimmed Hats, every 
one marked down one-half to two-thirds—your choice 


FLOWERS. 
BABY CAPS. 


Children’s Ready-to-Wear Straw Hats, assorted colors 


Caps for boys and girls, odd lot, assorted colors, your 


RIBBONS. 


These goods will go fast, so be on hand early. Closing 
our entire stock of Fancy Plaid and Stripe Ribbons 
at less than one-third the regular price to make 
room for new fall goods. 


yard ... ; 
5-inch Pure Silk, el Taffeta Sash Ribbon—the 


Some Sizzlers in 


LAWNS, [ETC. 





400 pieces fine Lawns and Dimities, all fast colors and 


swell styles, were l15c, Sale Price ........... Sipe acatsy scoiaiil 


Just secured, a case of 40 pieces Black and White 


Stripe Dotted Swiss, Sale Price... .........0.......ss0e0: eee 


New designs, confined styles. 


Assorted lot of Roses and Flowers, to close out for....... 


Just received, 50 dozen of new goods, worth 50c, for.... 
BENG SER Gok saa chants x cap ece dann voinvonsannt scinen agers 


eS Rete AE RR 5 ER a eet ne a a a ES 


35c and 50c Neck and Sash Ribbons all go at, per yard.. 
19c and 25c Neck and Sash Ribbons all go at, per yard.. 
124gc and 15c Neck and Sash Ribbons all go at, per 


kind that actually sold for 45c yard—Closing Price..... 


190 pieces Lawns and Dimities, were 10c, Sale Price..... 








this city for the money, were 39c, Sale Price... 
Ladies’ and Children’s Summer 
Knit Underwear. 


Ladies’ Jersey ribbed fine Cotton Vests, low neck, rib- 
bon in neck and arms, were 12 4c, now........ss00.---0+- 
Ladies’ extra large Jersey Ribbed Cotton Vests, silk 
finish, shaped bodies, low neck, silk ribbon in neck 


and arms, pants to match, wide knee, were 35c, now.... 


Children’s fine gauge gauze Cotton Vests, silk trimmed, 
pearl buttons, sizes 30 and 32, pants size 30, were 35¢, 
PN sctesa cans octosesans sen eee 


52-inch Gray Homespun, all wool, soft] finish were 
pS Ta SE ELSON ee OO 
Louisine Cord, the finest wash goods ever offered in 





Second Floor 


of $2.00, $3.00 and $4.00 Hats for.................-. one $1.00 
Allour $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 Hats, your choice for $2.98 


25c 


49c 


15¢ 


15c 
10c 


...5C 


.15¢ 


75c 


...L5¢ 





White Goods. 


300 pieces nice sheer India Linens— 


were 6éc, Clearing Sale Price ...... ....34¢c 
2 cases of 40-inch Victoria Lawns—were 

15c, Clemritie: Sale vErice usec iscecsco nse 10c 
40-inch Sheer India Lawns—were 

124c, Clearing Sale Price............ .......814¢ 


32-inch hair-line and cluster-line White 
~ Dimities—were 20c, Clearing Sale 





PG tht knee 12béc 
65-inch White French Organdies—were 

BGG; CURSE TICS ici cs cosasacertis cexteee: os 30c 
Extra quality sheer Persian Lawns— 

were 29c—Clearing Price ...................-..19c 





A FEW IN THE 


SILK PLACE. 


All of our 24-inch Satin Foulards, this 
season’s styles, have sold for 89c, 98c 
and $1.00, Sale Price............... eadsseee 
The balance of all our 69c, 79¢ on 85c 
Foulards, this season’s goods, Sale 
Price sois4oe 
25-inch double warp leneuink ‘Silks, 
black only, real value 69c, Sale Price..49c 





The Housekeeper’s Paradise 


FOURTH FLOOR. 
100-piece Dinner Set, in fancy decora- 
tions—4th floor ... .......000----++ ...$7.98 
$12.50 Hardwood ‘Deisiaitainns, ‘with or 
without water coolers—extra size.......$9.98 


Garden Hose, extra standard, ae guar- 


anteed—per foot. oes pereceste 
All of our Fine $10. 50 Go- Py satin 
parasols—cut to.. cecoanimaseaas «+ $7.98 


A large line of pM denen freak, 
brass trimmings, with heavy strap, 36- 
inch full sheet iron bottoms, iron-cov- 


ered corners . ay vas ..- $4.98 
Special line of Fi at- vey “‘Seake “— 
ET eR Se ae ce ..- 2.98 


25 dozen Screen Doors in ae AOD- 
sizes, cherry finish, with the best of 
Teint EEE TSS Piet oe ae ae 69c 


Hosiery Specials. 


To Be Found Only at Crawford’s. 
Ladies’ imported fine gauge Cotton 
Hose, high spliced heel and toe, 
double soles, tans, stripes and boot 
pattern, 25c goods... oa eases BC 
Children’s fast black tx}, ribbed Gen 
Hose, also Infants’ imported tan Cot- 
ton Hose, full regular made, were 25c, 


Children’s silk-plated Hose, bixe, pink 
and white, full regular made, were 
le, TOON as nt ee eae tte 





SUITS, SKIRTS, WAISTS AND WRAPPERS. 


Second Floor. 
BIG DRIVES TO FINISH THE SEASON. 


At 29c—Here is the best bargain ever offered in - 
Ladies’ Wash Waists, Embroidered Waists, Tucked 
Waists, Hemstitched Waists and Plaited Waists— 
These waists come in India linens, lawns, percales, 
dimities and madras cloth; colors white, pink, blue, 
lavender and gray, were $1.00 up to $1.75, now........ 29c 

At 49c—75 dozen Ladies’ Percale Wrappers, colors 
black and white, red and white, blue and white, 
ONO gs IMI Soa Sodean de pana aciceiconeqanenadadins cogsasmeeeaesenstans 49c 

At 98c—Ladies’ Polka Dot Dress Skirts, two gradu- 
ated flounces, trimmed with five rows of soutache 
braid; colors black and white, navy blue and white, 
royal blue aad white; were $2.25, Special Price......... 98¢ 

At $1.98—White Pique Walking Skirts, deep flounce, 
tailor-stitched thirty-tree times, were $3.50, now....$1.98 

At $3.98—A grand clear-out of all our Ladies’ Sicilian 
Dress Skirts, unlined, were $6.50 up to $8.75, 
WOW 55 aceite xian osteo $3.98 

At $9.98—We will have on sole this week a grand 
bargain in Ladies’ Fine Dress Suits; made of covert 
cloth serges, pebble cheviots and Venetian cloths; 
were $15.00 up to $25.00, Special Price.................. $9.98 


WASH GOODS. 


For You All. 


200 pieces Shirting Prints, white grounds, with fancy 
stripes and figures, of all colors, regular price 5c 
yard—Bargain Price, yard.... ERE ROSS een) 

500 pieces fine quality Batiste, 1 navy ion tential with 
white figures and polka dots, a regular 8!4c goods, 

Will ho Closed GUE BE, DOT VATE... <cesess osccnosonnssiecenoonnnsssneses 5c 

750 pieces Lawns and Batiste, in greens, blues, laven- 
ders and grays, also white grounds with blue figures 
and stripes. This is a fine quality of goods, worth 
12'éc and 15c per yard, now, per yard.......................7 ge 

650 pieces Lawns, in all colors and designs, fast 
colors, beautiful patterns, a regular 15c quality, will 
Rit ICING CURE OE AOE WOO ce scosceassnnosies énasasasapennasaiamenes 10c 

We have left about 30 pieces of Galatea Suitings and 
Skirtings, tan grounds with white stripes, a quality 
that is sold everywhere at 20c per yard—Sale Price, 
yard.. Secotetega om sabe 12 46c 

Finest duatinn Dimity ade Batiste, “beautiful clin. 
goods that we sold in the early season at 20c and 25c 
per yard, will be closed out at, per yard. ..................12c 














Some Hot Ones in Black Goods. 
Black Lawns and Dimities. 


Black and White Lawns, all fast—were l5c, Sale 





ECG cestsecins Senta seehas’toiceesedesae soba tekceebesabeeee A prbaess dnepabehiuniesbenens 10c 
Plain Black Lawns, with black cord, good black—were 

ZUG, BRIO PLICE 22-00; .0cec0es- 1246c 
Black Lawns, with lace stripes, very swell—were 20c, 

I Ne a asia sn vasnacicpnnend: Aagenara doar 10c 
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20 
THE WOMAN WHO TRAVELS. 


A pretty girl, wearing a taffeta dust cloak, 
took a fountain pen from one of the pockets 
thereof, tested the nib and wrote her name 
on the hotel register in a firm hand. 

“Room and bath, please,” she said smil- 
ingly. “Not above the third floor.” 

Then she walked off leisurely and grace- 
fully toward the elevator, while two boys 
vied with each other in their efforts to carry 
her bags, umbrellas and golf sticks. 

“Wouldn’t that make you think?” said the 
old hotel man. “Twenty-five years ago a 
woman never registered herself, and never 
came near a hotel desk. She always made 
her arrangements through a boy or a clerk. 
First she went to the ladies’ parlor and gave 
aman her name ona card and he came 
back and took her toa room. In one of the 
old Philadelphia hotels they had a little 
panel window opening from the hotel office 
through the wall of the ladies’ parlor in order 
to save her the trouble of writing her name. 

“In those days the woman hotel guest al- 
ways paid her bills by a boy or her maid,but 
nowadays women think nothing of coming 
up tothe desk and asking for a room or a 
bill as the case may be. I don’t know but 
what I like the new way best. The old plan 
seemed to infer that a hotel office was an ob- 
jectionable place for ladies to visit. Then 
did you observe the style of that girl’s gown? 
Did you notice how fresh it was and how 
cool and happy and unflurried she appeared? 
I think the women traveling nowadays look 
prettier than in any other days.” 

“It is a fact that the woman traveler of to- 
day not only looks trig and neat, but is well 
able to care for herself and her luggage. 
Everything is done to insure her comfort 
and traveling has been simplified to such an 
extent that it is no longer the ordeal of days 
gone by when women disguised themselves 
in brown veils and wore their ugliest gowns 
and boots and bonnets to go on trains and 
boats. 

“The feminine traveler of to-day presents 
a fine type of the common sense woman. 
She dresses for travel, but does not make 
herself hideous for the purpose. The ankle 
length skirt or the one just escaping the 
ground, which is so generally worn by wom- 
en this summer, is ideal for traveling. In 
linen or the lighter cloths it is specially 
adaptable and for short distances many 
women are seen wearing the walking shirt 
of white pique or duck. Worn with a cot- 
ton skirt of good cut and a linen collar or 
stock, that may be replaced from the travel- 
ing bag with a fresh one toward the journey’s 
end, the girl traveler is nicely equipped for a 
voyage. 

“Then for a long journey, on which a more 
elaborate gown may be desired for wear in 
the dining car or saloon of a steamer, this 
year’s summer maiden has the jaunty dust 
cloak, than which nothing was ever devised 
smarter or more becoming for woman’s wear. 
The dust cloaks come inthe familiar Eng- 
lish backed model, but the newer ones have 
the back curved in slightly at the waist. In 
dark colored taffeta silk these coats are par- 
ticularly pretty. They fall to the very hem 
of the gown, completely covering it and sav- 
ing it from dust and at the same time they 
are so daintily finished and stitched, often- 
times with white, that they make a tall, slim 
woman look like a picture. 

“Hats for travel this year give woman an 
endless variety to chogse from. The broad 
Panama alpines, wreathed with a scarf of 
silk or crash, are picturesque and the jaunty 
little pique hats with a white pompon tilted 


The Mirror 


over the brow are becoming to nine out of 
ten women. It is a white year and hats as 
well as gloves show the tendency, while of 
white gowns there is no end. 

“But gloves have been abandoned this year, 
and even in traveling, when the hands are 
subject to much danger of contact with 
grimy rails and dusty car-chairs, one sees 
the very familiar fashion of the sleeve rolled 
to the elbow. Women do not wear many 
jewels when they travel, except, perhaps, a 
scarf pin or one of the gold seal rings that 
are now so fashionable. Nor does woman 
pack her gems in her trunks. If she has a 
maid they are given into her charge ina 
bag; but the experienced woman traveler 
puts her smaller gems into a chamois bag 
which she wears beneath her bodice sus- 
pended about her neck. 

“The frivolous little jeweled purse has dis- 
appeared and also the pocketbook held al- 
luringly in the hand to attract the footpad. 
In place of these the girl who travels now 
wears a silver linked bag firmly fastened to 
her belt in which she carries her ticket and 
the necessary cash to see her to her destina- 
tion. 

“No longer does the tourist girl load her- 
self down with luggage. There are boxes 
for everything, now-a-days, and the big 
wicker hamper trunks are capital places in 
which to dispose of umbrellas, golf clubs, 
hammocks and all things necessary to com- 
fort in the country or at the seashore. One 
hand bag provides for her handkerchiefs, 
her brush and comb and the few light toilet 
articles necessary. Heavy silver toilet ware 
is packed in trunks. The dressing cases 
provided with these implements were al- 
ways too clumsy and heavy to carry around. 

Provided with this small grip,and perhaps 
an umbrella or parasol,the up-to-date woman 
starts on her summer jaunt. She never 
fusses over a time-table, as her grandmother 
used to, without arriving at any definite re— 
sult. She asks questions now-a-days as she 
proceeds and lets the railroad men do the 
guessing. Everything, in fact, is done to 
provide for the comfort of the tourist 
woman. Pullman car porters are instructed 
to make her their special charge and rail- 
road conductors and employes are invari- 
ably civil and helpful to unescorted women. 

“At hotels, too, everything is made easy 
for the woman traveler. From time to time 
there is comment made upon the diffculty a 
woman alone experiences in getting a room 
at a good hotel. Women of modest dress 
and demeanor have no trouble in procuring 
rooms at good hotels in the city and out of 
it. Objectionable women and women who 
arrive without sending word beforehand, in 
the middle of the night, at a strange hotel, 
often fail to obtain admission, but there is 

usually good reason for any such action on 
the part of hotels. 

“At many of the best hotels a woman has 
no sooner been shown to her room than a 
chambermaid visits her and assists her 
to change her gown or arrange her hair. 
She helps her to unpack, brushes off 


her skirts and hats, folds her veils and 
makes the women guests comfortable.”— 
N.Y. Sun. 


NaliNutiine 


A Pure, Strengthening Tonic. 


Malt-Nutrine is unlike the many other 
preparations with similar names. Itis a pure, 
strengthening, palatable tonic, while others are, 
in most cases, simply a strong, dark beer. Malt- 
Nutrine is concentrated nutriment—it builds up 
the entire system, insures a gain of flesh of from 
one to two pounds a week. Doctors agree that 
Malt-Nutrine is invaluable for the nourishing of 
convalescents. It is prepared by the celebrated 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn., which fact 
guarantees the purity, excellence and merit 
claimed for it. 





COOL 


RESORTS 


BEST REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY} 


OUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 

THROUGH SLEEPING CARS TO SAN FRANCISCO, VIA PUEBL 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS AND SALT LAKE CITY? 
SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS NOW ON SALE. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GEN'L PASS'R AND TKT. AGT., 


RUSSELL HARDING, 


Cc. G. WARNER, 


THIRD V.-P. AND @. M., SECOND VICE-PRES'T, 


St. Louis, Mo. 








‘‘All roads lead to Rome.”’ 


And all business in New York seems to 
tend toward 


Grand Central Station. 





This great building, which covers the 
space of four city blocks, beginning at the 
corner of 4th Avenue and 42nd Street, is the 
Metropolitan terminus of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and is the center of the hotel, residenee. club 
and theatre district of the second city of the 
world. To reach it, see that your ticket reads 
by the NEw YorRK CENTRAL, 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the ‘‘Four-Track Series,’ will be sent free, 
post-paid, to any address upon receipt of 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York, 
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SCENIC EMLCLEIIE 


LINE EUG 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE 
Enquire of Local RR.Agent or write to 
GEO A.CULLEN. GWPA. 
103 ADAMS ST CHICAGO : 














MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 





TO 
KANSAS CITY. 
Two trains daily with all classes 
of modern equipment. 
The Burlington has the only 
train from St. Louis near the pop- 
ular leaving hour of 9 p. m. for the 


West—Kansas City, Omaha, St. 


Joseph, Denver. 
City Ticket Office—S. W. Cor. Broadway 
and Olive Street, St. Louis. 
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Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


He Used 
Mrs. Graham’s 
Cactico Hair Grower 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best 
Drugg 
press, prepaid. Price, $1.00 each. 
® Send for FREE Book : “A Confidential Chat 
with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gray Haired 
Men and Women.” G Agents wanted. 


Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1274 Michigan Ave., Chicege 


For sale by leading druggists everywhere. 
MEYER BROS. DRUG CO., Wholesale, st. Louis. 








sts or sent in plain sealed wrapper by ©x- 
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sCHUMANN’S SONATA IN A-MINOR. 





juiet room, the flowers, the perfumed calm, 


he slender crystal vase, where all aflame 
Che scarlet poppies stan erect and tall, 
1 that burns as if no frost could tame, 
he shaded lamp-light glowing over all, 


rhe summer night a dream of warmth and 


balm. 


out breaks at once the golden melody, 


“With passionate expression!’? Ah, from 


whence 


Comes the enchantment of this potent spell, 


his calm that takes us captive, soul and sense? 
ihe sacred power of music, who shall tell, 
Who find the secret of its mastery? 


I 
Lo, in the keen vibration of the air, 
pierced by the sweetness of the violin, 
Shaken by thrilling chords and searching 
notes 
hat flood the ivory keys, the flowers begin 
ro tremble; ’tis as if some spirit floats 
And breathes upon their beauty unaware. 


‘The stately poppies, proud in stillness, stand 
In silken splendor of superb attire; 
Stricken with arrows of melodious sound, 
‘Their loosened petals fall like flakes of fire; 


With waves of music overwhelmed and 


drowned 
Solemnly drop their flames on either hand. 


So the rich moment dies, and what is left? 
Only a memory sweet, to shut between 
some poet’s silent leaves, to find again, 
perhaps when winter blasts are howling keen, 
\nd summer’s loveliness is spoiled and slain, 
And all the world of light and bloom bereft. 


Bul winter cannot rob the music so! 
Nor time, nor fate its subtle power destroy 
To bring again the summer’s dear caress, 
lo wake the heart to youth’s unreasoning joy, 
Sound, color, perfume, love to warm and bless, 
And airs of balm from Paradise that blow. 
Celia Thaxter. 
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A WOMAN’S WISH. 
Would I were lying ina field of clover, 
Of clover cool and soft, and soft and sweet, 
With dusky clouds in deep skies hanging over, 


And scented silence at my head and feet. 


Just for one hour to slip the leash of worry 
In eager haste from Thought’s impatient neck, 
And watch it coursing—in its heedless hurry 
Disdaining Wisdom’s whistles, Duty’s beck. 


\h, it were sweet where clover clumps are 
meeting, 
\nd daisies hiding, so to hide and rest; 
No sound except my own heart’s steady beating, 


Kocking itself to sleep within my breast,— 


Just to lie there, filled with the deeper breathing 
That comes of listening toa free bird’s song! 
Our souls require at times this full unsheathing— 
\ll swords will rust if scabbard-kept too long. 


\nd I am tired!—so tired of rigid duty, 
So tired of all my tired hands find to do! 
I yearn, I faint, for some of life’s free beauty, 
Its loose beads with no straight strings run- 
ning through, 


Ay, laugh, if laugh you will, at my crude speech, 
But women sometimes die of sucha greed,— 
Die for the small joys held beyond their reach, 
And the assurance they have all they need, 
Mary A, Townsend, 
Fe 
AN AMERICAN ABROAD. 





Monday, 10 a. M.—Reached England. 
Country half asleep. 

4 Pp. m.—Reached London. 
awake, but not really spry. 

- 4:30—Reached Hotel Magnificent. 

4:45—Went alloverit. Nice house. Do 
as a pied-d-terre for our directors when over 
here. 

6—Bought it. 

8—Dinner. Arranged to turn dining- 
room into anteroom for callers. Tired. 
Counted checks. Bed. 

Tuesday, 9A. M.—Read Times at break- 
fast. Leader disparaging our company. 
Must see to this. 

10—Saw proprietors of 7Jimes. 
11—Bought Times. 


Village 





12—Heard of difficulty with staff. 
Editor resigned. 

1 p. M.—Bought some editors. 

1:05—Lunch. 

3 to 6—Interviewed the company’s com- 
competitors; three minutes each. 

6 to 7—Wrote checks. 

8:30—Theatre. Play, “The Ironmaster.” 
Don’t like the sound; suggests rivalry; 
must see if rights are to be had. 

Wednesday—Curiously unlucky morning. 
Admiralty wouldn’t sell fleet. War office 
refused to scrap guns. Colonial secretary 
declined to let me have Jamaica as a tip for 
our ashes. At this rate no use staying out. 
Picked up Thames steamboat fleet for an 
old song on way back. Will do to run on 
the canals inside our fitting shop. 

Thursday, 5 Pp. M.—Things have been 
humming to-day. Steamboat deal evidently 
leaked out. Boughtthe P. & O., Cunard, 
White Star, Orient, Union Castle, and 
North German Lloyd. Bought the Liver- 
pool docks. Bought the London and North- 
western. Cabled to my company that they 
might begin making. 

Friday, 10 a. M—Cable from company 
asking me to buy less and sell more. Non- 
sense. Plenty of time for selling. Much 
best policy to buy up all our customers first; 
sell to ourselves then and make sure of 
orders. 

4 p. M.—Bought Holyhead harbor. Made 
an offer for St. George’s Channel. 

Saturday, 9 A. M.—Cable from home, 
“Rival trust formed. Underselling. Re- 
turn at once.” 

10 A. M.—Returning.—London Punch. 

es et 

“Thirteen dollars and a half seems a high 
price for such a comparatively short trip,” 
said the man with the traveling bag in his 
hand. 

“We thought people would rather pay that 
than thirteen dollars,” replied the agent of 
the steamer line, with an explanatory and 
apologetic cough.—Chicago Tribune. 
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The best of all remedies, and tor 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SyRupP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
pm, oad and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup’”’ for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 

end upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
‘*MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING Syrup.” 1840— 
1901. 








BEAVER LINE, 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailing.s. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg’t 
110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo. 


100 CALLING CARDS 3 5 
PROPERLY PRINTED C. 
Delivered anywhere without extra charge. 


Mailorders promptly filled. Send one 
and two-cent stamps. 


THOS. P. SMITH 2 CO., 
105 S. Seventh St., ST, LOUIS, MO, 
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Sonnets to a Wife. 


5 a ad ad 


By Ernest McGaffey. 


a et HK 


N response to demand by those who read Mr. Ernest Mc- 
Gaffey’s sequence of seventy sonnets while they were 
appearing in the St. Louis MIRROR, they have been put 

into dainty and delightful book-form. 

The editor of the MIRROR, Mr. William Marion Reedy, 
has, at the request of the sonneteer, written a few pages of 
foreword for the edition. 

Of this sequence of sonnets the editor of Current Literature, 
Mr. Bayard Hale, wrote an appreciation as introduction to a 
selection of the verses in the April issue of that periodical. 
In that article Mr. Hale said the sonnets celebrate “in an al- 
most Hellenic stateliness of phrase, with a restrained jubilance, 
with a vigor of robust thought cast into a rare exquisiteness 
of form, the tranquil delights of wedded life. 

“The immemorial story has been sung by the long line of 
poets. The transports of passion have not waited till now 
for description. But—this sonnet-sequence having now 
reached its conclusion—we record the deliberate doubt 
whether the sheer peace, the simple, sane, satisfying joy of 
wedlock has ever found nobler expression. 

“The restfulness of love, the strength in comradeship, 
the deepening of trust, the gathering delight of common 
recollections, the grace of remembered days and kisses, the 
thrill of united hopes—all this, as it becomes conscious of 
itself, its wonder and glory—this is what these sonnets sing. 
The experiences of life may have been commonplace—all the 
more are they human. Always indeed beneath them is the 
marvel of existence, and beyond them is the mystery of 
death, and around them is the sacrament of nature. 

“But under no heavier shadows than those of reverie the 
mated lovers walk together through fields and woods, 
reviewing and accepting the earth and their own natures, 
loving the winds, the stars and the grasses as sharers in the 
‘equable ecstasy’ of living, loving and being loved. 

“Love may have deeper fashions. The element of 
tragedy may be necessary to glorify it utterly. Love may 
be a finer thing when it strengthens itself and loves the more 
because it is unrequited, because it is undeserved, because it is 
unavailing—gathering out of some such splendid sorrow its 
crown of joy. But of its serener and more desired delights we 
have now an expression which is, as the MIRROR declares, 
‘wholly sweet and reconciling.’” 

Such an appreciation from such an authoritative source 
justifies the further assertion by another critic that no such 
body of original! verse has been put forth in America in the 
last quarter of a century or more. Every one will wish to 
read 


SONNETS TO A WIFE. 


The price of the volume is $1.25. 


Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis, 


























































































































TO THE 


NORTH, EAST AND“ WEST 
At Very Low Excursion Rates. 


All principal through trains are made up of Brand New 
Vestibuled Observation Cafe, 


Broad 


combination and Sleeping Cars. 
in finest mahogany, electric lighted, and Cafe and Chair 
Cars are cooled by Electric Fans. 


Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive. 


SUMMER RESORTS 


OF THE 


Reclining Chair, 
New Equipment finished 

















A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


IS MILFORD’S, 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE#* 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 





‘‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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EUGENE § Given Free 
FIELD’S : subscribing inthe a 
ery eI A se 0 
A $7. 

; 
BOOK 

; 


will entitle donor to his 
daintily artistic volume 
“FIELD FLOWERS” 
(cloth bound, 8xll) as a 
certificate of subscription 
tofund. Book contains a 
selection of Field’s best 
and most representative 
works and is ready for 
Greatest delivery. 
Artists. But for the noble contri- 


any amount desired. Sub- 
E Book of 
P| 
= of the world’s greatest artists this 


scriptions as iow as $1.00 
the Century, 


Handsomely 
Illustrated 
by thirty- 
two of the 
World’s 


book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 

If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 
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Ap hhh bhi hhhhih bbb bbb bbb bhi hhbbb bhi 
Mention the MrrrRor, as Adv. is inserted as 
our contribution. 





AND TWO HUNDRED 





ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
Yequired to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
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—————? 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT, 
OnicaGo, ILLINOIS. 


D. BOWES, ASS’T GEN’L PASS. AGENT 


Sr. Louris, Mo. 
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NEW 
BOSTON 


Ar. 
Ar, 


Or address 


A. 
H. I. NEWTON, 
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“ROUND-TRIP TICKETS 


BUFFALO.# 


Pan-American 
Exposilion~ 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


AND 


Look at the SCHEDULE: 


-m,. 
-m, 


Lv. St. Louis....... 8:30a 
Ar. Buffalo......... 2:55a 
Ar. Niagara F’s..7:02 a. 


New York.....2:55 p. 
Boston..........4:55 p. 


Get Particulars at 


Big Four Ticket Office, 


Broadway and Chestnut. 
C. L. HILLEARY, 


Meee eee eee eee 





TO 


YORK 


via Montreal. 


12:00 noon 
6:18 a.m, 
8:45 a.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. 


8:06 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
10:00 p.m. 
8:00 a.m. 
11:25 a.m. 


m, 
m. 
m, 


G. P. A., ST. LOUIS. 
EK. E. COWLES, 
Ticket Agent. 
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APEAKE 
Cizst I0 RY. 


—TO— 
Boston by Ocean Steamer. 


One Way Tickets St. Louis to Boston via 
Old Point Comfort and Ocean Steamer, 
\ $25.50, meals and berth on steamer 

included. 48 hours on the ocean. Good 
to stop off at White Sul- 
phur Springs and Old 
Point Comfort. 
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New York and Return 


C & 0 K Through the Alleghany Moun- 
° 2 y. tains to Old Point Comfort on 
OCEAN STEAMER Old Point to New York. 
HUDSON RIVER STEAMER New York to Albany. 
RAILROAD Albany to Buffalo. 

STOP AT BUFFALO and see the Exposition. 


LAKE ERIE STEAMER Buffalo to Cleveland. 
BIG FOUR ROUTE Cleveland to St. Louis. 


Return, all rail or rail and water, from $37.25 
up. 


Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


BY OCEAN, RIVER, LAKE 
AND RAIL. 


21-DAY TRIP 


ST. LOUIS 


—~'O- 


$38.50 
ROUTE OF TICKET. 


the Seashore. 


(Meals and stateroom berth included.) 


Many other Combinations to New York and 


Call and see us. 
K. B. POPE, Western Pass’r Agt, C. & O. 











WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news, 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre 
pared for publication Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be 
fore sending articles. 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 





Hstahlished 1850. Telephone 1013 
THe OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND OLEANING WORK 
Dry and Chemica! Cleaning. 
914 Olive STreese 








THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

The Crisis, Winston Churchill, $1.15; Blue 
Shirt and Kahi, Archibald, $1.20; Puppet Crown, 
Harold MacGrath, $1.20; Career of a Beauty, 
John Strange Winter, $1.20; Mousme, Clive Hol- 
land, $1.20; Ensign Knightley, A. EK. W. Mason, 
$1.20. Books by mail, 10c extra. Also a complete 
assortment of paper-covered novels and peri- 
odicals. Subscriptions taken for all publica- 





tions at JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 





